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GAULEY RIVER. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


The waters of Gauley, 
Wild waters and brown, 
Through the hill-bounded valley, 
Sweep onward and down; 
Over rocks, over shallows, 
Through shaded ravines, 
Where the beautiful hallows 
Wild, varying scenes ; 
Where the tulip-tree scatters 
Its blossoms in Spring, 

And the bank swallow spatters 
With foam its swift wing ; 
Where the dun deer is stooping 
To drink from the spray, 

And the fish eagle swooping 
Bears down on his prey— 
Brown waters of Gauley, 
That sweep past the shore— 
Dark waters of Gauley 
That move evermore, 








Brown waters of Gauley, 
At eve on your tide, 
My log canoe slowly 
And careless I guide. 
The world and its troubles 
I leave on the shore, 

I seek the wild torrent 
And shout to its roar. 
The pike glides before me 

In impulse of fear, 
In dread of the motion 
That speaks of the spear— 
Dread lord of these waters 
He fears lest I be 


Vou. XXII—6 



















































Gauley River. [ FEBRUARY 
A robber rapacious 
And cruel as he. 
He is off to his eddy, 
In wait for his prey, 
He is off to his ambush 
And there let him stay. 


Brown waters of Gauley, 
Impatient ye glide, 
To seek the Kanawha, 
And mix with its tide— 
Past hillside and meadow, 
Past cliff and morass, 
Receiving the tribute 
Of streams as ye pass. 
Ye heed not the being 
Who floats on your breast, 
Too earnest your hurry, 
Too fierce your unrest. 
His, his is a duty 
As plain as your own; 
But he feels a dullness 
Ye never have known. 
He pauses in action, 
He faints and gives o’er; 
Brown waters of Gauley, 
Ye move evermore. 


Brown waters of Gauley, 
My fingers I lave 

In the foam that lies scattered 
Upon your brown wave. 

From sunlight to shadow, 
To shadow more dark, 

’Neath the low bending birches 
I guide my rude bark. 

Through the shallows whose brawling 
Falls full on my ear, 

Through the sharp, mossy masses, 
My vessel I steer. 

Wnaat eare I for honors 
The world might bestow— 

What care I for gold 
With its glare and its glow, 

The world and its troubles 
I leave on the shore 

Of the waters of Gauley, 

That move evermore. 
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THE RISE OF DESPOTISM IN EUROPE. 


We have spoken (in the October num- 
ber of 1855,) of the rise of Despotism in 
Italy, and have promised to show how 
liberty was lost in Spain and France. 

We have also shown from History that 
the people of Italy, France and Spain, 
did, at one period, enjoy a large share of 
freedom; and that in the first named of 
these countries liberty was destroyed by 
the repeated efforts of the nobles, the Em- 
peror of Germany and the Pope of Rome. 
We shall now tell what became of the 
ancient freedom of Spain and France. 

Spain had been united into one mon- 
archy under Ferdinand and Isabella; and 
the daughter of Isabella should have suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of her 
parents. Her son, the famous Charles V., 
however, claimed the title and assumed 
the crown, setting aside his mother’s 
rights upon the ground of insanity. 
With this usurpation the Spaniards were 
very much dissatisfied, because this 
prince had never been in Spain, and of 
course had not taken any obligation to 
preserve the liberties and obey the laws 
of the various nations composing that 
country. 


Let the reader mark well how this 
usurpation was accomplished, and how 
the murmurs and complaints of the de- 
puties were checked. The Cardinal Xi- 
menes had been declared Regent of Spain 
—a man not only possessing high rank 
in the state and in the church, but one 
also well fitted, from his great talents, 
powerful mind, and exalted character, to 
command respect and obedience from the 
entire nation. 

Iie had been well chosen from his in- 
fluence as a priest to overawe and to 
persuade. the superstitious Spaniards. 
For, before he had been made Cardinal, 
he had occupied tho highest ecclesiastical 
position in Spain, having been Arch- 
bishop of Toledo for many years. 

This haughty priest told the murmurers 
‘“‘that they were not called together to de- 
liberate but to obey ; that their sovereign 
did not apply to them for advice, but ex- 
pected submission,” obertson, p. 101, 


and immediately proceeded to proclaim 
Charles V. 

When resistance was made to any of 
his acts, he employed a powerful body of 
troops to enforce his decrees; and when 
a body of the nobles remonstrated against 
his powers, he showed them a large force 
of armed men and a train of artillery, 
with the words: “Behold the power 
which I have received from His Catho- 
lic Majesty, with these I govern Castile, 
and with these I will govern it until the 
King, your master and mine, takes pos- 
session of his kingdom,”’ Robertson, p. 
104. And he did govern Spain with an 
iron hand, putting down all opposition, 
destroying all who resisted, breaking the 
spirit and abolishing the privileges of‘the 
people, until he had prepared the king- 
dom for its master. 

Charles carried on the work; he bul- 
lied the Cortes of the various parts of 
Spain into submission to his will, and not 
without strong opposition, persuaded them 
to grant him subsidies and to acknowledge 
him King. 

The nobles submitted, the cities did 
not; Segovia, Toledo, Seville and other 
great towns confederated together to de- 
fend their rights; Charles treated them 
with neglect and contempt. obertson, 
p- 110. 

Hie soon after left Spain to press his 
claims as a candidate for the Empire of 
Germany, and insulted the Spaniards by 
placing a foreigner, Adrian the Fleming, 
a priest and Cardinal, too, in the office of 
Regent of Spain. 

The reader will find in Robertson’s 
third book, p. 160, the manner in which 
Adrian discharged his trust. The people 
no longer awed by the reputation for 
sanctity and wisdom of Ximenes, despis- 
ing the Regent and hating his exercise of 
power, took up arms, extended their con- 
federation and deserved the praise for their 
wisdom and knowledge of constitutional 
law, which we have quoted on another 
page. 

The forces of the nobles and the merce- 
naries of the king were too strong for 
them; they were defeated, their noble 
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leader, Don John De Padilla, was exe- 
cuted as a traitor, and Spanish liberty 
was crushed under the heel of a foreign 
soldiery led on by the cunning of a priest. 
So thoroughly was the work done, that 
Charles had no more trouble with the free 
spirits of Spain; the people were effectu- 
ally subdued. 

One chief reason why this success was 
so easily and completely obtained, was 
that the Inquisition had been introduced 
into Spain by Isabella, and although re- 
sisted in Catalonia, had spread over every 
other part of the country. It was upheld 
by the King; its officers were priests and 
monks, and its entire power—secret and 
tremendous as it necessarily was—be- 
longed to the monarch, and was exerted 
in favor of extending the kingly preroga- 
tive. The Inquisition was indeed a most 
formidable engine for subduing any aspi- 
rations toward freedom on the part of the 
people of Spain. 

Sanctified by the approbation of Isa- 
bella—that man which the Spaniards 
loved so devotedly—employed professed- 
ly in detecting and punishing heretics, 
and upheld by the whole power of the 
‘Church, it became a mighty engine in the 
hands of the foes of liberty, and was used 
with tremendous effect to extend the 
power of the monarch and to render it 
absolute. That it was the ally of the 
‘throne is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that Isabella had much difficulty in intro- 
ducing it, that the Castilians resisted 
and refused for a long time, and that the 
‘Catalonians rose in arms against its in- 
troduction and expelled the Inquisitors 
‘from their country. 

Another thing which aided in destroy- 
‘ing Spanish liberty, and which strength- 
‘ened the hands of the king, was the esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits. A Spanish 
‘knight originated this detestable order ; 
the monarchs of Spain gave them place, 
and power, and influence throughout their 
‘dominions; and they soon had at com- 
‘mand every avenue to power and ruled 
‘in every affair of state. An absolute des- 
potism in their own government—obey- 
‘ing their Superiors implicitly and unmur- 
muringly—they were well fitted to ad- 
wance the cause of absolute power in the 
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state, and to uphold a throne which gave 
them scope and opportunity to rule. 

Thus ecclesiastical and civil tyranny 
began and proceeded together mutually 
supporting oneanother. The Inquisition 
with its unlimited sway over life and 
liberty, the Jesuit ruling through the 
confessional and the schocl; and the 
monarch governing by armies and sedu- 
cing the nobility by the splendor of his 
court; these three, acting in concert, 
overthrew and entirely destroyed the 
ancient liberties of Spain. She went 
down in the scale of nations, until the 
assertion of one of her own historians 
“that the Jesuits found Spain a nation 
of heroes and left it a nation of hens,” is 
a statement as true as it is mournful. 

We have spoken of liberty in France ; 
let us see how it also was destroyed, and 
how a despotism, such as that which the 
Revolution overthrew, was erected. 

France had been divided and torn by 
religious wars. The crown held to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and persecuted 
the Huguenots. A fierce and long con- 
tested succession of struggles was car- 
ried on. A League was formed to exter- 
minate the Protestants by the Princes of 
the House of Guise, of which the King 
was a member, Jesuits were active 
agents, and the Cardinal of Lorraine was 
one of the chief leaders. The Hugue- 
nots are accused by their enemies of be- 
ing opposed to kingly government, and 
of having republican tendencies. It is 
asserted of them that they desired the 
establishment of such a government as 
that of Geneva or of Holland, and Sully, 
prime minister of Henry IV., himself a 
Protestant, admits that a very large num- 
ber possessed and advocated such senti- 
ments. 

Hence we can understand why such 
bitter persecution was launched against 
them. They decried both spiritual and 
temporal despotism. 

And the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
when 80,000 Protestants were treache- 
rously murdered after peace had been de- 
clared, was directed as much against this 
republican tendency as against an oppo- 
site faith. Indeed, although planned and 
earried out against them as heretics, it 
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would not do to justify the murder of 
these Protestants as Protestants; repre- 
sentations were made to the indignant 
courts of Europe that the king of France 
had only punished his rebellious subjects 
who would not submit to kingly authority. 

These religious wars ceased; a time of 
tranquillity succeeded; Henry IV.,a mo- 
narch beloved by his people of both reli- 
gious parties, dies by the dagger of a Je- 
suit, slain because he would not oppress 
and persecute his Protestant subjects, 
and his infant son, Louis XIII., succeeds 
him, This was a very feeble prince, yet 
under him there lived, or rather over him 
there ruled, one of the most remarkable 
men of whom history hasany record. He 
governed France as she had never before 
been governed; he overthrew every ob- 
stacle that would oppose the absolute 
power of the king and the church. “In 
his estimate the absolute dominion of the 
French crown, and the grandeur of 
France were convertible terms. He is 
the only human being who ever conceiv- 
ed and executed, in the spirit of philoso- 
phy, the design of erecting a political 
despotism.” By a series of well directed 
blows he crushed forever the political and 
military strength of the Huguenots. By 
his strong hand, the sovereign courts 
were confined to their judicial duties, 
and their claims to participate in the 
government of the state were scattered 
to the winds. 

Trampling under foot all rules of judi- 
cial procedure and the clearest principles 
of justice, he brought to the scaffold one 
after another of the proudest nobles of 
France, by sentences dictated by himself 
to extraordinary judges of his own selec- 
tion. The privileges, in exchange for 
which the greater fiefs had surrendered 
their independence, and the franchises, 
for the conquest of which the cities in 
earlier times had successfully contended, 
were alike swept away by their remorse- 
less innovator, Though he waded to do- 
minion through slaughter, cruelty and 
wrong, he passed to his great account 
amid the applause of the people with the 
benedictions of the church.—Stephens, 
pp. 580, 581. 

This mighty man was the Cardinal 
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Richelieu; he made France a despotism; 
he arranged the government of that 
country so completely, that the man at 
the head of affairs can always possess ab- 
solute power. [His influence is still felt, 
and every tyrant (no matter how called) 
who has ruled France since his time has 
merely carried out the maxims and the 
policy of Richelieu, 

He made good laws, it is true; he or- 
ganized a Code for France; but “having 
created a power superior to all law it 
mattered little or nothing what laws he 
afterwards called into existence.” 

To this Cardinal succeeded another, 
Mazarin, who ruled for a long time over 
France. He governed by subtlety, in- 
trigue and corruption, where Richelieu 
had ruled by force and violence. 

Both aimed to destroy, and succeeded 
in destroying any vestige of liberty in 
France. And they well prepared the 
way for Louis XIV., who erected so mag- 
nificent a despotism on the ruins of that 
liberty which they had thrown down. 
“Richelieu and Mazarin had long gov- 
erned France with an utter oblivion of 
the interests of the great body of the 
French people.” 

Mazarin died and the magnificent Louis 
ruled; following the precepts and imita- 
ting the example of the two cardinals 
who preceded him, he did much to add 
to the grandeur of France, and nothing 
to advance her happiness. He gathered 
and kept to himself every power of the 
state, rebuked the Parliament of Paris 
and told them that their sole duty was to 
register his edicts. He ruled absolutely 
over France, and declared, ‘‘ L’etat c’ est 
moi,” T am the State. 

He persecuted the Jansenists who were 
reformers in religion and politics; advo- 
cating greater purity in the church, and 
supporting the power of the Parliament 
rather than that of the king in the state. 
—Stephens, p. 608. 

He revoked the Edict of Toleration, 
and let loose a ferocious soldiery upon 
his Protestant subjects ; and France lost 
mor ethan 300,000 of her best men by the 
flight of those whom he persecuted. 

And this man, who stifled and destroy- 
ed whatever liberty there was left in his 
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country, who robbed his neighbors and 
desolated every surrounding territory, 
who barbarously persecuted all who ven- 
tured to differ from his religious opinions, 
this man lived and died under the influ- 
ence of Jesuits, priests, and licentious 
women. His confessor was Pere la Chaise, 
the Jesuit. And “religion, as inculeated 
on Louis XIV. by his confessors, is said 
by Sismondi to have been reducible to 
two precepts, ‘Desist from adultery; ex- 
terminate heresy.’ If the king fell short 
in the first of these duties, he wrought 
works of supererogation in the second.” 
Stephens, p. 636. 

Louis did commit adultery, and did 
destroy what he called heresy. 

“He died, declaring to the Cardinals, 
Rohan and Bissy, and to his confessor 
(the second one) Le Tellier the Jesuit, that 
being himself ignorant of all ecclesias- 
tical questions, he had acted under their 
guidance and as their agent in all that 
he had done against either the Janse- 
nists or the Protestants.” —Stephens, p. 
648. 

Macaulay has alluded to the manner in 
which the kings of Europe acquired and 
extended their power, by means of stand- 
ing armies; and how, under their man- 
agement and by force of arms, one after 
another of the great national councils of 
Europe sank into insignificance.— Histo- 
ry of England, Chap. 1. p. 33. 

This was the great external weapon 
employed; but we think that the chief 
means of rendering the conquest secure 
was found not in the sword of the soldier 
but in the power of the priest. 

We have shown, we think clearly, that 
the loss of liberty in Italy was largely 
due to the ambition and the wars of the 
Popes. Certain it is, had the Bishop of 
Rome only attended to his duties, and 
not aimed to possess a temporal power, 
the free cities of Italy would have had 
one enemy the less to contend against, 
and that too, an enemy more powerful, 
more subtile, and more dangerous than 
all the others combined. Yet who that 
reads the history of Arnold of Brescia, 
condemned as a heretic, and burnt as one 
in Rome itself, only for preaching against 
the possession of temporal power or do- 
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minion by the Popes, can doubt their 
aims or hesitate to believe that they 
grasped at the whole of Italy.—Scee Gib- 
bon, Chap. 69, p. 365. 

The keys which they so proudly dis- 
play are not those which open heaven; 
they are the keys of the free cities of It- 
aly; or rather they represent those pris- 
on doors, wherein these jailors of the 
human mind have entombed the freedom 
of their native land. The key is a fit 
emblem of their character. 

Even in the present day the king of 
Naples, the Pope, and the Emperor still 
hold in despotic bonds nearly the whole 
of Italy. 

We have shown, we think clearly, that 
the union of kings, cardinals and priests 
have destroyed the ancient liberties of 
Spain and France. 

The first of these have been degraded 
in the rank of nations; the second has 
only escaped a similar descent, by that 
reaction against spiritual tyranny which 
has rendered her Infidel instead of Cath- 
olic. 

If an instrument was wanted to break 
in pieces the freedom enjoyed by a peo- 
ple, a fitting tool was found in a priest 
or cardinal; for they are men bound by 
no ties of family or of nation, devoted 
only to the aggrandizement of their or- 
der, and who would regard no obstacle, 
however formidable or however just, the 
removal of which would accomplish their 
ends. 

The liberties of Europe were destroy- 
ed in order that kings might rule and 
priests govern. One ruled the bodies 
and seized the property of the people; 
the other debased their minds and bowed 
down their spirits. Superstition entered 
and made a way for kingly authority, 
When force could not readily be used, 
for fear of exciting resistance, the rod of 
spiritual censure could by its terrors, and 
by making abject the spirit, prepare the 
person for obedience. By this double ty- 
ranny, influencing man in all his rela- 
tions, has despotic power gained and kept 
its sway. 

These allies have worked well in con- 
cert, in dividing the nature of man be- 
tween them, they have assisted each other 
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in their efforts to keep in their toils the 
prey which has been won by their united 
efforts. 

Or rather we may say that the noble 
betrayed, the priest undermined, and the 
king attacked the liberty of the land. 

Let the reader look over history and 
he will find our assertion to be uniformly 
correct. Where have the privileged or- 
ders of any country shown that they cared 
for the rights of the people? They have 
secured themselves, or perhaps have been 
overthrown or seduced from the mainte- 
nance of their own rights; they have 
never striven to protect the masses, or to 
alleviate their burdens. 

But they have upheld and surrounded 
the throne of the monarch, and been one 
of his strongest weapons to oppress the 
people. What has the English House of 
Lords ever added to the freedom of Great 
Britain? Not one atom. 

When have priests, Jesuits, bishops, 
cardinals and Popes been advocates of 
freedom, or labored to remove obstacles 
from the path of a people struggling for 
liberty? Let the iron despotism of the 
Popes in their own dominions testify; let 
the blood and ashes of Arnold of Brescia 
and of Savonarola—the patriot of Flor- 
ence—bear witness; let the cruel wars 
carried on by the order of the King of 
Spain and the Inquisition, in the Low 
Countries, add their voice; let the efforts 
of the Stuart Kings of England, led as 
they were by Jesuits, to destroy the lib- 
erties of their subjects, be listened to; 
and the reader will agree with us that 
where priests are powerful there liberty 
has no sway. 

When Napoleon became First Consul, 
and aimed at absolute power, what was 
his first and strongest means of attaining 
that power? He recalled the priests, who 
had all been expelled by the Revolution; 
he did more, he made them dependant on 
the state by salaries, and they became 
his most efficient and active friends, de- 
voted to his cause and prompt to serve 
him. He not only reigned over France 
by means of his army, but he ruled in it 
by means of this mighty host of con- 
science-holders. A wiser stroke of poli- 
cy, and one better adapted to nourish and 
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support a despotism was never carried 
out. It was the age of Louis XIV. over 
again ; the church and the monarch con- 
spired against the liberty of the people. 

And how has Louis Napoleon succeed- 
ed so well? First by the army, then by 
the priests. The church of France is in 
his pay, the priests and Jesuits are his 
warmest advocates. The influence of the 
clergy has been brought to bear in his 
behalf; and he stands strong in their 
support and upheld by their might influ- 
ence, 

Not only did Napoleon restore the 
priests, he also created a nobility; and 
thus surrounded his throne and support- 
ed his power with both the privileged 
classes. See what affinity there is be- 
tween these three things; and how utter- 
ly incompatible with true liberty is the 
king, the noble, and the priest. 

We have not said one-half that might 
be said upon this subject, we have not 
even referred to a tithe of the proof that 
can be offered. We have done little 
more than show who are the true ene- 
mies of liberty in Europe; and have 
pointed out the manner in which these 
liberties, once so extensive, have been 
lost. It only remains for us to show 
which of these three is the most dange- 
rous—which head of this Cerberus of 
despotism has in it the most venom—and 
we have done. 

A body of nobles must be continually 
recruited and added to, or they die out; 
they become sometimes affected by the 
spirit of liberty; they may resist the 
throne. Certain it is, that, at present, 
they are the least powerful and least trust- 
worthy of the many agents of despotism. 

Kings may die and leave no successor; 
dynasties may change; moderation or ti- 
midity may cause some monarchs to mit- 
igate the severity of their power, and 
even to add to the liberties of their peo- 
ple. 

But the priest, without family affec- 
tions or domestic cares, with no interest 
in the land, and no share in those feel- 
ings which make the man a citizen—he 
is the most dangerous foe to true liberty. 

A priesthood, with its different degrees 
of power, and various ranks in the 
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Church, from simple curate up to lord- 
ly Bishop and kingly Pope, is the most 
offensive and dreadful aristocracy that 
the wit of man or the malice of the devil 
has ever invented. An hereditary nobil- 
ity is more endurable ; for it has family 
feelings and human weaknesses, and the 
warm life blood of a common interest 
in the soil, to appeal to its sympathies 
and render its members like their fellow 
men. But a priesthood—such as that 
which has borne sway over the destinies 
of Italy, France and Spain, and still rules 
them to their injury—such a priesthood 
is a cold-blooded aristocracy, without one 
true tinge of human feeling. It has rank, 
and wealth, and power; and these influ- 
ence for evil those who are within its 
pale, rendering its good men bad, and its 
bad men worse; and draw by the lust of 
power, the worldly and hypocritical into 
its organization. 

It has perpetual succession, not con- 
veyed through the warm and purifying 
channel of a parent’s love and ancestral 
blood, but perpetuated by a process of 
adoption ; like the succession of eunuchs 
in an Eastern palace; or like the pecu- 
liar succession of the Janisaries and the 
Mamelukes, where the son could not suc- 
ceed the father, but slaves, brought up 
and trained for the purpose, kept up the 
succession of these powerful instruments 
of Turkish despotism. 

In the hands of a tyrant, such men 
serve as most efficient weapons, and have 
ever been found the most dangerous foes 
of liberty and the most prompt to support 
a despotic government. 

We have mentioned the absolute, al- 
though not tyrannical, rule of Louis Na- 
poleon, as a despotic government, upheld 
by the whole priesthood of France. 

Two other despotisms exist in Europe. 
In that of Austria, the Jesuits have held 
sway for nearly two hundred years, and 
have sustained the arbitrary acts of that 
most detestable government. 

In Russia, the Emperor is the head of 
the Church, and however licentious or 
however cruel, is considered the vice- 
gerent of God onearth. Throughout his 
broad dominions every priest and every 
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peasant worship him. Such are the go- 
vernments where an organized priesthood 
has power. And how does the priest arf 
the Jesuit strive for power now, how do 
they aim at dominion among us, where 
there is neither king nor noble? We have 
shown that they ruined France and Spain, 
first, by seizing on the education of the 
people, by training them through the con- _ 
fessional and the church, to obey the 
monarch, and then insinuating them- 
selves into places of trust, and gaining 
the ear of kings and counsellors. How 
then are they endeavoring to win domin- 
ion here? This leopard has not changed 
his spots, nor this Ethiopian his skin ; 
the Jesuit still aims to seize on education, 
to manage a corrupt press, to sit in the 
seat of power and influence the minds of 
those in authority. With us the people 
is supreme; the people is king—the ma- 
jority rules. The cunning Jesuit bows 
to the people; he stoops low that he may 
the more readily whisper his poisonous 
counsels in the ear of this king, As he 
had formerly out-Heroded Herod in his 
flattery of the one man power of mon- 
archs, so he now democratizes democracy 
itself; and tries to rule as a demagogue 
where he formerly managed as a flat- 
terer. 

He governed by the cartridge box in 
Europe ; here he desires to rule by the 
ballot box. The school and the press are 
his agents here, and where he cannot 
subdue, he will try to corrupt. Let any 
one look at the the Jesuit preacher Bour- 
daloue, applying terms of eulogy to that 
adulterous and cruel monarch, Louis 
XIV, which should only kelong to God, 
thus leading him by flattery to blood and 
crime; and then see men of the same so- 
ciety now in this country, lauding demo- 
cracy to the skies, and to prove their 
faith in it, sending a crowd of ignorant 
unnaturalized foreigners to the polls. 
We give them credit for consistency ; 
they have supported despotism, and they 
have advocated democracy so long as they 
can guide the despot and rule through 
the ballot box. 

True, they have slain monarchs; but 
these have been merciful and wise kings, 
who would not allow themselves to be 
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controlled by their advice, or persuaded 
to exterminate those whom they hated. 
Consistently true to one principle they 
have ever striven, in all climes and under 
every form of government—from China 


to America—to advance their own inte- | 


rests and to increase their own power. 

These wolves are among us in sheep’s 
clothing ; they threaten our liberties, as 
they have both threatened and destroyed 
the liberties of Europe; their society is a 
moral Upas tree, under whose shadow 
nothing lives; their wheedling words will 
act as a poisonous breath, and their em- 
brace will strangle all that is enfolded in 
it. Alas, for that flock to which the wolf 
is shepherd; Alas, for that people who 
commit to these enemies of the human 
race—to these men cut off by their vows 
from parent, from family, from children, 
from their native land—their homes, the 
education of their sons and daughters, 
and the purity of the ballot box. 

We are menaced with a danger, in 
comparison with which the efforts of En- 
gland against our forefathers was as the 
sting of a gnat to the bite of a serpent ; 
and like a bird before the reptile, we sit 
as in a trance, charmed, magnetized, in- 
sensible to our danger, or unwilling to 
make a vigorous effort to escape. 

It is time that our people were roused 
to a sense of this danger. It is time that 
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education was taken entirely from the 
hands of the priests. It is time that the 
herd of foreign paupers “that Europe 
breeds in her decay,” were no longer per- 
mitted to find an asylum here. 

It is time that the wealth of prelates 
was looked into and the administration of 
the funds of the Church placed in the 
hands of the laity of that Church. It is 
time that a divorce be made between po- 
litical power and religious profession, so 
that the priest shall no longer sway and 
influence the votes of a free country. 

It is time that those who devote them- 
selves to things of the world to come, 
should content themselves with rendering 
unto God the things that are God’s, and 
leave the men of the world to render unto 
Cesar the things that are his. Itis time, 
too, for the state, (here for the first time 
free,) to react upon the Church and to 
republicanize it. 

For it is full time that rulers every- 
where—both in Church and State—be 
elected by and be responsible to those 
whom they govern. “The price of lib- 
erty is eternal vigilance.” 

We have spoken of the manner in 
which Europe lost its ancient liberties. 

If time and opportunity serve us, we 
may show how true liberty can be re- 
gained. 
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BY HENRY TIMROD., 


We met but once—and yet—and yet— 
(O! Truth! thou dar’st not doubt me,) 
I know that I shall not forget, 
And she’ll—ask God about me. 


My heart !—she had it years ago— 
It seemed so one rapt minute— 
And hers—when I arose to go, 
I left—a bud within it. 


Perhaps this happy April day 
Shall wake that bud to growing, 
Perhaps the blue-eyed maiden May 


Shall see it sweetly blowing. 














It may, we suppose, he safely a ‘r ed 
that there is little known in this country 
about Greece as she now is, whether as 
regards her social, intellectual and moral 
condition or the monuments of her an- 
cient glory yet extant on her surface. 
And we fear that our interest and sym- 
pathetic feeling in the case are about in 
proportion to the scantiness of our knowl- 
edge. We might safely define the preva- 
lent idea among us of Greece and the 
Greeks to be, that the former is a poor 
little country which, from its present 
local relations or any internal resources 
which it possesses, can never again com- 
mand any important influence in the af- 
fairs of the world, and that, as for the 
people, they are a degenerate stock who 
have perhaps mingled their very blood 
with barbarians and have not even the 
aspiration after any thing very great or 
good. 

It is the design of our present effort to 
investigate these opinions and give some 
better information. 

But it is perhaps not so much a matter 
of wonder that we should know little of 
Greece in her present condition. She 
lies at the farther extremity of Europe 
from us. We have almost no inter-com- 
mercial relations or intercourse with her. 
The quarantine system of the Levant in- 
terposes barriers in the path of the trav- 
eller, which are formidable most of all 
to the speed-loving American, who often- 
times seems to travel for the very enjoy- 
ment of getting along fast. 

But even after the more than ordina- 
rily literary or enterprising man of travel 
gets through his sanitary imprisonment 
and escapes his “ guardiano,”—paying 
duly in the meantime for the privilege of 
being thus incarcerated,—he finds him- 
self, on his landing at Athens, surround- 
ed by still greater difficulties. Greece 
is a mountain-covered country. 

The roads that thread her defiles and 
skirt her shores are of the most simple 
and primitive order, namely paths worn 
by the foot of man and beast leading 
through or over bad places in the best 
way that nature will allow. Over these 
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tracks on which you mark your journeys 
most appropriately by the hour and not 
by the mile, you must make your way on 
horseback,—in more rugged parts ex- 
changing your horse for a mule ;—and 
as it is only Athens and a few of the 
larger towns that can boast the modern 
novelty of a hotel, you must have, be- 
sides your “agogiates,” who goes on 
foot to take care of the horse and some- 
times to hallo and thwack him along,— 
the appendage of an attendant with an- 
other animal to transport your baggage 
and some bedding, together with your 
groceries and such articles of diet as will 
enable you, buying fowls, eggs and bread 
along the road, to furnish your own meals 
where you may not happen to enjoy pri- 
vate hospitality. And then, whether 
you lodge at something like a Turkish 
khan hiring your room, or under the tiles 
of some hospitable Greek dwelling, with 
perhaps a miscellany of other persons on 
the floor of the apartment where you 
lodge, wo to the lover of the antique 
when night-fall comes, if his enthusiasm 
has led him abroad, in search of the 
grand and the curious, without a porta- 
ble travelling cot, such as neither flea 
nor bed-bug shall scale! 

If he be ‘guilty of this temerity his 
dreams will be of Troy besieged again, 
or of the Spartans keeping armed watch 
at Thermopyle. 

If your skin be not as invulnerable as 
that of Achilles, you, like some who have 
tried it before, shall find enemies in your 
way even more formidable for an Eng- 
lishman or American to encounter than 
all the roughnesses of the Greek roads or 
the robbers that sometimes infest them. 

With the exception of a turnpike of 
five or six miles between Atiens and the 
Piraieus, with an unfinished road from 
the former place to Thebes, and a ma- 
cadamised one across the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth, Greece boasts of no highways ca- 
pable of being traversed by carriages. 

Would you go by water? Certainly 
one who but glances at the map of Greece 
might be flattered with such a hope. But 
alas! King Otho has never, we believe, 
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owned but two steamers. One of these 
was going to decay some years ago, after 
doing the utmost that a ricketty little boat 
could do in toiling from Athens to Nau- 
plia and back again, and the other is re- 
served for royal travel and government 
services. Would you then take passage 
in a sailing vessel? You have your choice 
of the cabin accommodations of some lit- 
tle schooner or you may charter a caique, 
with the privilege of entombing yourself 
under the shelf-like projection of the 
stern end of her deck, made so that one 
can creep under. But in either case 
when night comes, you find it, in the 
larger or smaller sleeping place, a choice 
of horrors. 

Dirt and grease coeval with the vessel’s 
birth—fleas, bed-bugs, roaches, with now 
and then a centipede marauder or a fo- 
raging rat taking part in the scene. You 
will be driven to seek a hard bed on deck, 
with your cloak and cap to guard you 
from the dews which near the shores fall 
heavily, even in a climate so dry as that 
of Greece is in her dry season, 

What wonder that we know so little of 
the interior of Greece? During a resi- 
dence of some years near the Southern 
extremity of that country, the writer of 
this article saw but two Englishmen and 
one American. 

Few Americans undertake the tour of 
Northern Greece, even as far as Delphi; 
and still fewer see Sparta or Thermopy- 
le. 

We have scanty resources of informa- 
tion in the way of books, for the obvious 
reason that we have not had the persons 
qualified, from sojourn or travel there, to 
make them. 

The small volume on the Greek war of 
independence from the pen of the philan- 
thropic Dr. Howe, which appeared after 
his return from Greece, is almost the only 
history that has had even a moderate 
circulation among us, and it has never, 
we believe, gone to asecond edition, The 
most authentic and valuable account of 
that war is probably that contained in 
two octavo volumes compiled by another 
Philhellene, Gen. Gordon, an amiable 
and honorable Scotch gentleman, who 
lived for many years after the revolution 
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and till the termination of his life, on an 
estate of his own near Argos. But this 
work has never been republished in this 
country, nor has it attractions of style 
commensurate with its merits of faithful- 
ness and impartiality, to give it popu- 
larity. 

A very valuable statistical volume on 
‘Greece as a Kingdom’ was published some 
ten or twelve years since by Mr. Strong, 
British Consul at Athens; but the publi- 
cation was by subscription, and it is not 
likely that half a dozen copies ever 
reached this country. Col. Leake’s in- 
valuable books were almost wholly ar- 
cheeological, and very few even of our 
public libraries have imported any copies 
of them. Besides the ‘‘ Researches” of 
Rev. Mr. Hartley of England and Rev. 
Dr. Anderson of Boston, made with a 
view to missionary objects, about the 
close of the Greek revolution of 1821, and 
the superficial but entertaining volumes 
on Greece &e., of our countryman Steph- 
ens, more recently issued,—we have had 
a book on “ The Greece of the Greeks,” 
by a gentleman whose name is not un- 
known to some of our readers, Mr. G. A. 
Perdicaris, now of Trenton, N. J. This 
gentleman, himself a Macedonian by 
birth, was educated in the United States 
and, after marrying a Southern lady, re- 
turned to Greece, in the capacity of U. 
S. Consul at Athens, where he resided 
several years. His book was published 
after his return to this country, and 
while it has some slight blemishes of 
style which betray the hand of a man of 
foreign birth, it is authentic and valua- 
ble, not to say, after modern fashion, re- 
liable, for information about the existing 
condition of Greece, in all the points of 
most interest, beyond anything yet pub- 
lished in this country. Mr. P. himself 
held a high position in the political and 
literary society of Athens, during his res- 
idence there, and was an active member 
of the associations established in that 
capital for the promotion of education 
and antiquarian research, while exten- 
sive travel and communication with per- 
sons from all parts of the kingdom fur- 
nished him additional means of acquiring 
an ample knowledge of men and things. 
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But it is probable that few of our rea- 
ders will see this or any of the books 
that we have mentioned. We shall there- 
fore proceed to give some facts and views 
on the points of inquiry suggested in the 
beginning of this article. 

And let us ask first of all, is there 
nothing that should attach Americans by 
peculiar sympathy to the fame and the 
interests of Greece? 

Was it not she that furnished the type 
of our democratic institutions? Was 
she not the first to illustrate to the world 
what a self-governed people could achieve 
in the arts, in arms, in literature ? While 
we heap reproach and contempt, too 
often, on the name of our contemporary 
Greeks, the names of our Washington, 
Franklin and Jefferson have a place in 
the pages of their most eminent writers, 
along side of those of Socrates and Aris- 
tides and are pronounced with reverence 
by the school-boys of Greece. The 
Greeks at the first outbreak of their rev- 
olutionary struggle of 1821-30, set up a 
republican government, after the exact 
model of our own central government, 
and nothing but their intellectual and 
moral incapacity for it prevented them 
from continuing this as the form of their 
government to all generations. Even 
after the intervention of the allied pow- 
ers they had for some time a republican 
government. 

Their partialities are all that way now. 
And is it a fact of mean interest that the 
Greeks are almost the only nation of the 
Old World which has been successful, of 
late years, in carrying through the expe- 
riment of changing from an absolute to a 
constitutional monarchy, and that a go- 
vernment in which the people have a part 
does exist at that farther corner of Eu- 
rope and amid some of the most dread 
despotisms that overshadow the earth ? 

Nor was the manner of achieving this 
constitutional revolution without honor 
to the modern Greeks. It was wrought 
out ina single night of September 1843, 
with signal good management and order 
and wholly without bloodshed. Greece 
has lived twelve years under a constitu- 
tion, while the European nations that 
threw off the yoke in 1848, including 
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France herself, have reverted to despo- 
tism, 

And now a word as to the purity of the 
Greek race. It may not be a very prac- 
tical question, and certainly we Anglo- 
Saxons ought to be the last to reflect 
upon the gentility of our neighbors, 
where the question is of intermixture of 
blood. But if it would disparage our in- 
terest in the Greeks to believe that their 
blood has been greatly mingled with 
that of barbarians, it is better that the 
truth should be established. This cor- 
ruption of the stock, if corruption it 
might be, has been maintained by some 
writers, and we believe that Mr. Marsh, 
our late minister at Constantinople, has 
publicly and strongly proposed the same 
theory. And it must be admitted that 
the premises in the case are somewhat 
plausible. The Greeks were for nearly 
four centuries under the dominion of the 
Turks ; they were subjected from time to 
time to the irruptions of other barbarians 
with the invasions of the Venetians and 
Franks; and at this time the nation- 
alized Albanians are settled to a large 
extent in some of the islands and main- 
land districts of Greece. 

But at the same time we believe that 
with the one single exception, which is 
always to be mentioned, that of the He- 
brew people, no nation has ever been 
preserved unmixed as the Greeks have 
been. The grounds of this opinion 
might be explained by a full discussion 
of them, so as to fill up the space of our 
entire article, but we will state them 
briefly. 

The language of a people is always a 
good index of their social condition and 
its changes. Does the Greek tongue in- 
dicate any great confluence of native and 
foreign blood? So far from it, we ven- 
ture to say that while it has suffered a 
slight admixture of Turkish and Italian 
words which it is now sloughing off, there 
is no language, at least of Europe, which 
for such a length of time has been pre- 
served in greater purity from foreign 
barbarisms than that of Greece. The 
little that has been adopted from abroad 
was not more, indeed it is less than the 
circumstances of her relations to the 
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other races would have warranted us in 
expecting. 

"The proportion of Turks who inhabi- 
ted Greece in the time of their sway, 
was always small and confined very 
much to a few fortified towns and scat- 
tered settlements. 

In some parts as among the Souliotes 
of Northern Greece and among the Ma- 
niotes of the Morea, they were scarce ever 
able to reside at all. Then the antago- 
nism of religion served to augment the 
mutual hatred of the conquerors and the 
conquered. How many cases can any 
man find, in all that country, of a mixed 
Turkish and Grecian progeny ? 

And as to the Greco-Albanians, they 
afford a standing and most striking proof 
in refutation of the theory now in ques- 
tion. With all the ties of a common na- 
tionality and religious faith, they inhabit, 
to this day, separate islands, villages and 
districts ; retaining in many parts, like 
some Dutch and German communities in 
this country, the use of their own origi- 
nal language; and there has heretofore 
been almost no intermarrying between 
the two classes of inhabitants. 

And who that has become even moder- 
ately well acquainted with the Modern 
Greeks, by a residence among them, has 
not been struck with the similarity of 
the descendant, in his bodily, mental 
and moral characteristics, to his famed 
progenitor, as we read of him? The an- 
cient Greek man lives in the modern. 
Never, we repeat, have the lineaments of 
national character been better preserved 
than amid the mountains of Greece. 

A few words more, before we close, on 
the graver points of inquiry in relation 
to the character of this people of ancient 
and honored lineage. No one who min- 
gles with the Greek people, marks their 
physiognomy and hears their interroga- 
tions and remarks,—no one that reads 
Greek books and newspapers or visits 
Greek schools, can form anything like a 
low opinion as to the intellectual capa- 
bilities of our Hellenic contemporaries. 
We are compelled reluctantly to confess 
that in their readiness to learn and in 
their reverence for the teacher and the 
school, the Greek youth cast our young 
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Anglo-Americans but too far into the 
shade. 

But the Greeks, forsooth, are a lying, 
treacherous and ungrateful people ;— 
they are not so upright as the Turks. 
This is the almost universal proscriptive 
sentiment of this country. In behalf of 
a nation thus condemned wholesale we 
adopt the words of one of their distin- 
guished ancestors: tdragov pev ovy, dxovdoy dé, 
(Strike, but hear.””) Let something at 
least, be said for them, where so much 
is said against them. If the Greek be in- 
ferior to the Turk in practical honesty, 
perhaps Dr. Madden’s suggestion is the 
proper solution, namely, that the Turk is 
less given to cheating because he is less 
capable of it than his keener neighbor. 
And where, we beg to know, on this sin- 
curst earth are men naturally honest? 
If the Greek asks two and sometimes three 
prices, where he intends, if need be, to 
take the one, do not some of his neigh- 
bors the same? We fear that when one 
comes to bargaining, there is not a small 
sprinkling of Anglo-Saxon Greeks in 
America. 

And if the man of classic nationality 
will too often lie and cheat, there is some 
restraint of the sentiment of honor upon 
his dishonesty. 

There are meannesses of which we 
have known the lower class of Italians to 
be guilty to which almost no Greek, how- 
ever poor and wretched, would descend. 
You must beware of him in a bargain, 
it is true,—since he, like some jockeys in 
this country, considers stratagem lawful 
in bargaining as in war,—but go to his 
home and he will share with you the best 
that he has. Nor need you fear robbery 
or injury where you seek the protection 
of his roof or his sword. This is true 
even of the rude and predatory Maniotes. 

And, after all, how unjust, how absurd 
thus to prescribe a people who have been 
until the recent deliverance of a portion 
of them, ground down by barbarian 
oppression and have lived still longer 
under the penumbra of a mere nominal 
christianity? Is it not rather a wonder 
that they did not sink lower, that they 
should not have lost both the desire and 
the capacity of freedom, and that they 
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should after ages of such thraldom, 
emerge gloriously to national indepen- 
dence, constitutional liberty and a new ca- 
reer of social advancement. 

Do we look for heroism in war or noble 
aspirations after attainment in the no- 
blest arts of peace? The Greeks of our 
time have shewn both. Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, Thermopyle and their heroes 
have found a worthy counterpart in the 
exploits of Nikitas, who from his bravery 
and success was surnamed “the Turk 
eater ;” of the tall and elegant Makri- 
janni, who cut his way, single-handed, 
through the Turkish entrenchments, to 
bring relief to the beleaguered Acropo- 
lis ;—of Marco Botsari, who with a hand- 
ful of men penetrated by night the Tur- 
kish camp on the heights of Kallidrome 
and fell amid the enemy’s tents ;—of the 
noble young Phocian Diakos, who acted 
the part of a second Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyle itself;—of the Mavromichali of 
Mane, who have been justly named a 
“family of heroes,” using as they did for 
their country’s independence the place 
and power which they had attained un- 
der the Turks, some of the sons and bro- 
thers dying on the field of battle, while 
the mother herself, after surrendering, 
like a true descendant of the Spartan 
matrons, her sons and grand-sons, headed 
in person, on one occasion, a band of 
men and women to repulse an unex- 
pected attack of Ibrahim’s troops on the 
place where she resided. 

And where has ocean warfare wit- 
nessed bolder deeds than those of Miaouli 
who, with his little squadron of merchant- 
men and fire-ships, chased Turkish fleets; 
or of Kanari, when, on that last night 
of Scio’s tragedy, he bore, with the land- 
ward breeze, into the harbor and run- 
ning his brulotte under the bows of the 
Capudan Pasha’s ship of the line, leaped 
into his boat and, bearing away, beheld, 
from the outer sea, the shores of the 
fated isle lit up with the flames of an 
awful sacrifice of vengeance ! 

We venture to say that the annals of 
scarce any nation, ancient or modern, 
have furnished examples of bravery su- 
perior to those which marked the Greek 
revolutionary war. 
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The modern Greeks are a social and 
hospitable people. In these particulars, 
as in some others, they are not unlike the 
people of our Southern States. In po- 
liteness, ease and grace of manners we 
are compelled to say that, comparing the 
two nations, they greatly surpass us. 
Nor do we know of any nation equal to 
them in these qualities, unless it be the 
French. No Greek will turn you from 
his door. No Greek will meet or pass 
you without one of those beautiful salu- 
tations with which the language and the 
customs of his country furnish him for 
all occasions ; and when, as you happen 
to pass him, through the day, you hear, 
if nothing else, the pleasant greeting of 
**A good hour to you,” one can hardly fail 
to remember with a shade of humiliation 
the boorish dumb stare with which you 
are too often met on our own highways, 
by our independent republican citizens. 

No nation shows a higher appreciation 
of learning. In none, we suppose, is ed- 
ucation advancing more rapidly, whether 
as respects its diffusion or the improve- 
ment of its character. In this opinion 
we are supported by that of Dr. Baird ; 
and, with his unequalled knowledge of 
Europe, there is no better authority. The 
Greeks have not forgotten from whom 
they are descended or what it was that 
gave their ancestors such influence and 
fame. Even your muleteer will talk 
largely of his great sires and of the value 
of learning. If he can do nothing more 
for his son, he will send him to school, 
and send him imbued with more of the 
right kind of enthusiasm than we fear is 
generally breathed here, at the fire-side, 
into our own young candidates for lite- 
rary honors, H'ra:deca, (education) bt mpd- 
yovot pas, (our forefathers) are the house- 
hold words and mottoes with the Greek 
youth, as they grow up. Is it so in these 
United States ? ‘ 

Agriculture is indeed in a low state. 
The long-beamed plough and the goad of 
2,000 years ago are still seen on the plains 
of Beeotia and Messenia. But the Greeks, 
from the very circumstances of their lo- 
cality, surrounded and indented as their 
country is by the sea, are destined to be 
very much a maritime and commercial 





people. The commerce of Hydra, Spet- 
sos and Scio, even before the war of their 
independence, brought wealth to the is- 
landers and aided in restoring civiliza- 
tion; and the commercial marine of 
Greece, since her independence, has been 
growing with remarkable rapidity. 

Nor have the Greeks been destitute of 
liberality, in pecuniary contributions for 
useful public objects. The large and 
handsome building of the University at 
Athens, adorned with Pentelican marble, 
was erected principally by the contribu- 
tions of Greeks residing in and out of 
the kingdom. The donations made, with- 
in our generation, by little more than 
half a dozen individuals to public educa- 
tional and benevolent objects, among the 
Greek people of Greece proper and Tur- 
key, have been estimated at one million 
of dollars. Ancient Athens can hardly 
be said to have produced a more noble 
band of brothers than the modern Zosi- 
mades, who spent their lives in a foreign 
land to accumulate princely wealth and 
expend it for their country. 

The Archeological Society of Athens, 
which is doing a good work in the explo- 
ration and preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, and the Phil-education Society 
which, beside its other operations, sus- 
tains, by its funds, an establishment for 
the education of female teachers, are no- 
ble proofs of patriotism and public spirit 
still existing on a classic soil. 

Does any man demand of us what great 
man modern Greece has produced? It 
looks a little like the requisition of 
‘bricks without straw” to ask great men 
of a people, at such a stage of their na- 
tional existence, and after such a history 
as theirs has been for the last four hun- 
dred years, In Mavrocordato, Koletti 
and others, they have had statesmen of 
some ability. They certainly have had 
their heroes, as we have shown. 

And if the character of Adamantius 
Koray were only better known, we think 
that no man would any longer challenge 
the Greece of our day for a truly great 
son. We should be glad, if our present 
limits permitted, to make the readers 
of this article better acquainted with 
such a man. We can only say that, in 
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our opinion, any person who reads his 
biography, his letters, his political and 
literary writings, will place him among 
the great men of the world, in the age in 
which he lived, and feel that modern as 
well as ancient Greece has had her Soc- 
rates. He was a scholar, a philosopher, 
a patriot in whose bosom burned a love 
of country and of liberty seldom sur- 
passed by any example in ancient or 
modern story. His admiration for our 
institutions and his veneration for the 
great men of our earlier times, especial- 
ly Washington and Franklin, have done 
more perhaps than any thing else to in- 
stall the American name in the high 
place which, as we have already stated, 
it holds in the Greek mind. 

But we have done, for the present. 
The topography of the country, its in- 
habitants, its language and literature, its 
government, church and religion, its an- 
cient sites and famous localities, its re- 
mains of antique art, especially those of 
Athens, would open a wide field of dis- 
course. 

We have for the present only made the 
essay toward bringing up, to their proper 
place in public opinion here, a people in 
whom, as Americans, as lovers of learn- 
ing, and as christian philanthropists, our 
countrymen ought to feel a much deeper 
and kinder interest. We believe that in 
our present vindication, we have but done 
them justice. And if we have shown 
some partiality, let us remember that it 
is more christian and more noble to lean, 
in our judgments, to the favorable side, 
“as we would ourselves” thus be judged. 
We do not indeed claim for them the 
place which their own national vanity, 
like the national feeling of the Jews, 
would arrogate for them of being a sort 
of nobility of the human race, but it is 
not upon slight grounds that we declare 
our own opinion of them as a most inter- 
esting people, who, as we believe, will 
yet vindicate for themselves, in the fami- 
ly of free and enlightened nations, a place 
worthy the fame of their sires. And if 
there burn in the bosom of the writer of 
this article a peculiar feeling toward 
Greece and the Greek people, he can only 
say that let any one of his readers sail 
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over those blue island-studded seas; let 
hin scale the sides or thread the defiles 
of those lofty snow-topped mountains ; 
let him survey the magnificent panorama 
of land and water, plain and mountain, 
which opens to the eye from the Acro- 
Corinthus; let him wander over the spots 
where once Sparta and Corinth stood, 
over the plain of Marathon, the pass of 
Thermopylz or the shore of Salamis; 
let him gaze upon the snow-crowned pin- 
nacles of Parnassus and the awful cliffs 
of Trophonia or Delphi, or walk amid the 
columns of those noble piles which still 
stand as the wrecks and monuments of 
what Athens and Greece once were:—We 
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will go still further and say, let him min- 
gle with the Greeks themselves; let him 
enjoy their hospitalities, so handsomely 
administered, even where the material is 
scanty and homely; let him hear the flow 
of their elegant language, as spoken by 
the better class; let him undertake the 
instruction of Hellenic youth and see 
how their eyes and ears drink in knowl- 
edge; let him form the ties of personal 
friendship with the Hellenes of our own 
day; and he too will have some fadeless 
pictures in his memory and be ready to 
exclaim, Shall I ever forget thee and thy 
people, O Greece! 





SONG. 


Perhaps when I shall see thee fann’d 
By incense in thy regal pride, 
Some thought may touch me of that land 
Where, loving much, we wandered wide, 
In the old happy days, and, weak, 
My heart live o’er that golden past 
Which pales the hue upon my cheek, 
Or pours the red blood hot and fast : 


Perhaps my heart may faint and die 
Within my breast when proud delight 
Beams in your dark and splendid eye 
At flattery on some festive night:— 
And every glance of thine to one 
Betray the love that once to me 
Was plighted when we walked alone 
In that sweet twilight by the sea. 


But never shall my weary life 
Obscure thee, or my shadow fall 
As once beside thee—all the strife 
Of recollection, shade and pall 
Shall be my own, and borne in still 
Unworded anguish : let it be! 
Fierce struggle of a bitter will— 


Struggling—but conquering memory! 
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TENNYSON’S PORTRAITURE OF WOMAN. 


In a former number of the Messenger, 
we endeavored to show how true and 
beautiful are Wordsworth’s delineations 
of woman, and a slight reference was 
made to the pictures Tennyson has given 
of her, in his poetry. It may be pleas- 
ant for the admirers of this poet to look 
with us upon some of his female crea- 
tions, and learn, if possible, what is his 
ideal of womanhood. We are not ac- 
quainted with his social surroundings, 
and we cannot tell from what realities he 
has obtained his ideas of female excel- 
lence. His sister, he says, was “fair as 
good,” and we infer that she was worthy 
to be the betrothed of the friend, whose 
early death the poet mourns, in such 
strains of sorrow and tenderness as to 
place “In Memoriam” far above any 
other elegiac poem in our language. We 
say this with a vivid remembrance of the 
high poetic beauty of Mflton’s “ Lycidas,” 
and of that despairing burst of grief 
which Shelley’s heart poured forth at the 
death of “ Adonais.” “In Memoriam” 
leads us into the very sanctuary of sor- 
row, there to learn how grief can affect a 
_ deeply philosophical and imaginative na- 
ture. We see it color every external ob- 
ject, and influence, not only the emotions 
of the heart, but the exercise of the in- 
tellectual faculties. We see also that the 
deepest love, and the constant remem- 
brance of the departed, are not inconsis- 
tent with an active interest in the present, 
and a hopeful looking forward to a high- 
er development in a higher sphere. To 
return to our subject, In “The Prin- 
cess,” Tennyson describes the mother 
through whom he learned to love woman, 
and we give the passage: 


“ One 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the Gods and men, =, 
Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music,” 


Vou. XXII—7 


After reading it, we are sure every one 
will join with him in exclaiming : 


“Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


In these days, when there is so much 
fanaticism in regard to “woman's rights,”’ 
we read with peculiar pleasure any wri- 
ter who gives the true idea of woman’s 
duty and mission, and in the closing pa- 
ges of “The Princess” we have a just 
and beautiful exposition of her nature 
and her relations toman. We remember 
reading this poem when first published, 
and then, all the beauty of the poet’s de- 
scriptions, his subtle grace of expression, 
and the music of his rhythm, could not 
reconcile us to the essentially unlovely 
position of his heroine,—the head of a 
community of women, sworn foes to the 
other sex, retired from all participation 
in the charities of life, devoting their 
days to the discussion of baseless theo- 
ries, and barren schemes of progression. 
Now we read it with a truer appreciation 
of the poet’s meaning, and we feel that 
the errors of Ida are more than counter- 
balanced by her graceful recovery from 
them. The story is managed with great 
skill, the satire partially concealed, and 
the imagination interested by the acces- 
sories, The maidens, in their isolation, 
are surrounded by all the treasures of art. 
The poet says of the approach to their 
College : 


“ But scarce could hear each other speak for 
noise 

Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers fall- 
ing 

On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering down 

In meshes of the jasmine and the rose : 

And all about us pealed the nightingale, 

Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare.” 


On entering, everywhere was seen the 
gleam of beauty. ‘‘ The long hall glit- 
tered like a bed of flowers.” 

The inmates make a geological excur- 
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sion, and amidst the chatter about shale 
and hornblende 


“ Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks, 
Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag” — 


If a damsel touches a harp, the strains 
that issue from it are most sweet and 
womanly. Never has the Past been com- 
memorated in words of such melancholy 
music as in the lines commencing: 


“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean.” 


The «ns, w’ ich precede the sections of 
the poem, indicate, with exquisite grace 
and feeling, the progress of the story. 
The refrain of the East, “ask me no 
more,” finds fitting response in the 
words of the Prince— 


“Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 


Happy the day, for our own sex, when 
woman may thus always worthily trust, 
and when she shall be satisfied with the 
sphere in which God has placed her. 
Every thoughtful person must «acknow- 
ledge how wide is this sphere, and how 
universal her command of many of the 
deepest springs of human action. Let 
her then withdraw, if she would fulfil 
her high destiny, from the sunlight glare 
and the open combat. Her influence, like 
the light of the moon, should be silent 
and soft, stealing into lonely places, and 
underneath deepest shades, pervading all 
things with a gentleness that soothes, and 
yet with a power that can sway the migh- 
ty tides of tumultuous seas, 


Tennyson’s “Isabel,” as a description 
of a perfect wife, we think unequalled in 
the whole range of poetry. Wecommend 
it as a study. 


“ Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 


How full of melody are the words, and 
how expressive are they of one of the 
loveliest virtues of the female character. 
In “Isabel” we find that rare combina- 
tion—humility and dignity—and this is 
united with unselfishness and gentleness, 


[FeprvuaRy 


No harsh judgments, no untimely reproofs 
proceed from her lips: 


—— “but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride.” 


In “ Adeline,” “ Margaret” and “ Ele- 
anore,” the poet has not drawn real wo- 
men, but what he might dream concern- 
ing them, while looking upon some of 
those exquisite ideal faces often found 
adorning the studios of painters. They 
are poetical abstractions—beauty and 
grace mad» visible in words of music, 
but we should never for a moment think 
of finding their representatives upon this 
every dayearth. ‘The Lady of Shalott,” 
beautiful vision that she is, has more of 
our common humanity. She weaves into 
her web, with delight, all manner of ob- 
jects as they are reflected in her magic 
mirror, until the forms of two young lov- 
ers are seen there, then she feels her lone- 
liness, and weary of her task exclaims: 
“1 am half sick of shadows.” We love 
however such etherial creations, and we 
know they could only proceed from a 
mind cherishing exalted ideas of the del- 


icacy and purity of feminine nature. The” 


influence of the outer world upon this 
nature, has been often touched by mod- 
ern poets, Tennyson says in ‘“‘ Margaret,” 


“From the westward winding flood, 
From the evening-lighted wood, ° 
From all things outward you have won 
A tearful grace, as though you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun.” 


And in a similar spirit Wordsworth says, 


“ Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy.” 


Very different from these sketches of 
lovely women are the poems of ‘“ The 
Miller’s Daughter,” and “The Garden- 
er’s Daughter.”” They are full of human 
feeling, deep and tender, and we know 
by the gathering tears, that they have 
appealed to that fountain of sympathy 
hidden in every heart. One cannot crit- 
icise women capable of awakening the 
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emotion the poet depicts. They have 
lived upon our earth, given beauty and 
pathos to life, and then departed, leaving 
their blessed remembrance as the most 
precious treasure of Memory, 

“Godiva” is drawn with statue-like 
purity, and her compassion is as true 
and womanly, as its test was unique 
and self-denying. 

“Mariana,” tells the common tale of 
a broken heart. We see 


“Her melancholy eyes divine 
The home of woe without a tear,” 


and we feel the depth of her anguish in 
the sad and oft repeated words 


“T am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !"’ 


The poet has given a stronger impres- 
sion of her suffering by making every 
thing around her monotonous and dreary. 
The flower plots are covered with black- 
est moss, dead waters sleep-on the level’ 
waste, the doors of the house creak upon 
their rusty hinges and the mouse shrieks 
in its mouldering wainscots. Removal 
to the South neither eases the pain of the 
heart, nor gives to nature a more cheerful 
aspect. There is still the same-sympathy 
expressed between the inner and the 
outer world. This power of the soul to 
give external objects its own hue, to make 
them speak its own language, is strikingly 
exemplified in “Maud.” It opens with 
the words of its misanthropic hero. 


“TI hate the dreadful hollow behind the little 
wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood 
red heath, 

The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror 
of blood, 

And Echo there, whatever is asked her, answers 
‘ Death.’ ” 


Here the lowly field flower, the crevi- 
ces of the rain-worn rocks, and the sweet 
voice of echo, all respond to the feelings 
of the man. How quick the change 
when love enters the breast. The stars 
are no longer ‘“ Innumerable, pitiless, 
passionless eyes,” but the delighted 
question rises to the lips: 


L. of C. 


“ Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendors that you look so bright 1” 


In that exquisite passage beginning 
“ Come into the garden Maud,” 


every flower trembles in passionate sym- 
pathy with thelover. With what exceed- 
ing grace are they made to share in his 
feelings of impatience and expectancy. 
Their beautiful lips open to herald the 
approach of the Beloved One, and after 
the lily whispers, ‘‘ I wait,’”’ come the re- 
joicing words of the lover. 


“ She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


We do not remember a garden scene 
in poetry that surpasses this for delicacy 
and beauty, and for the tender humanity, 
if we may so speak, that is given to the 
flowers. Shelley, in his Garden, bewilders 
the eye with the loveliness, and makes 
the sense faint with the fragrance, of the 
flowers, and yet, to the sensitive plant 
alone, has he given mortal aspirations. 


“Tt desires what it has not, the beautiful.’’ 


He has not succeeded, as perfectly as 
Tennyson, in endowing flowers with emo- 
tion, and making them partakers of hu- 
man interests. We feel in reading Shel- 
ley’s lines, that description could do no 
more in bringing before us the flowery 
ranks, with their fullness of sweetness 
and color, and we only wish his dark 
philosophy had not required the opposite 
side of the picture. Why give the blight 
and decay, when the imagination might 
be left to please itself amidst brightness 
and beauty? Why, in the revolting des- 
cription of the changed garden, give no 
hint, by way of relief, of the re-animating 
influences of the spring, and of that sub- 
lime resurrection from the grave which 
the annually returning life of nature im- 
pressively typifies ? 

Delineation of female character by 
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its abstract qualities, is not a favorite 
method with Tennyson, although, in 
“Isabel” he has shown how well he can 
do this. He prefers giving some lovely 
traits, some gracious act, and then leaving 
the imagination to perfect what has thus 
been suggested to it. In the poet’s last 
production we have constant reference to 
“the singular beauty of Maud” and but 
few hints of the pure and gentle spirit it 
enshrined— 


“© Maud were sure of heaven 

If lowliness could save her.”’ 

“* And she knows it not, O if she knew it, 
To know her beauty might half undo it.” 


Outward charms without vanity, and 
womanly power to captivate heightened 
by humility. Severely as the critics 
have treated this poem, we have seen no 
fault found with the heroine. She is a 
sun-beam in a dark place, a melodious 
strain among many discords. We cher- 
ish her beautiful, shadowy memory, and 
we only regret that she could not impart 
to her vituperative "and despairing 
lover, a little of her gentleness and cour- 
tesy. 

In “A Dream of Fair Women,” we 
have portraits of some of the most re- 
markable women of ancient times. 
Helen of Troy awakens our sympathy, 
not only by her surpassing beauty, but 


Jefferson’s Rock. 
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by the mingled pathos and remorse of 
her words, 


“she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes . 
Spoke slowly in her place.’’ 





The picture of Jephthah’s daughter is 
full of light and purity— 


“The balmy moon of blessed Israel’’ 


never shone on a more high-souled mai- 
den. Her filial love and heroic devotion 
are described in language, liquid with 
melody, a melody, which overflows the 
soul, like a flood of organ music in some 
high cathedral. 


Tennyson understands how to heighten 
the interest by giving to the women of his 
poetry a certain shadowy indistinctness, 
an ideal grace, suggested rather to the 
imagination than portrayed in words. 
They are like Dante’s angels, known more 
by the light and beauty they shed around 
them, than by definite form and feature. 

In the long gallery of female portraits 
left us by the poets, we linger with in- 
creasing admiration over the pictures 
that Tennyson has placed there, our eyes 
refreshed by their beauty, and our hearts 
elevated by the revelations they give of 
an inward and spiritual loveliness. 

CECILIA. 
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JEFFERSON’S ROCK. 


I sit upon the rock, and see the pines 
Crowding the noble mountains—far below 
The beautiful Shenandoah’s laughing flow 

Is like the vintage of the Tuscan vines ;— 

Or a bright child with golden-clasped zone 
Gleefully singing—hark! a chipping noise, 
I look and find the chisel is a boy’s 

Carving his sweetheart’s name upon the stone! 

It brings one back from olden shocks and strife 
When Jefferson burned like a star !—’tis well; 
Love is and was the mightiest; who can tell? 

That maid, why not the star of a great life? 

Ah well! our days are like the dying roar 

Of yonder cannon!—God is evermore! 


Harper’s Ferry, Jerrerson’s Rock, 1854. 
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JUDEX DAMNATUR CUM NOCENS ABSOLVITUR, 


In the Nov. No. 1855, of the Messenger, 
there is a communication dated “Georgia 
University,” commenting on an article 
which had appeared in a previous num- 
ber of that periodical, on “The Testimo- 
ny of Geology and Astronomy to the 
truth of the Hebrew Records.” The 
writer quotes the passages of the article 
on which he bases his comments. He 
endeavors to decry the weight of a singu- 
lar coincidence of a remarkable Astro- 
nomical Epoch with the Mosaic Chronolo- 
gy of the world. This coincidence the 
author of the article alluded to, had cho- 
sen for himself to consider as a striking 
testimony to the Sacred Chronology, as 
the great Usher had deduced it from the 
Pentateuch. The author nowhere, how- 
ever, averred this coincidence to be an 
absolute demonstration of the creation of 
the world at the time Usher fixes it from 
the Pentateuch, but as affording a strong 
and gratifying confirmation of the Sacred 
Chronology. The writer has called the 
calculation of La Place ‘‘an Astronomi- 
cal demonstration” of the occurrence of 
a most interesting epoch in the physical 
history of our earth, and used the fact of 
its coincidence with the Sacred Chronolo- 
gy of the creation as an argument for its 
truth. 

The Astronomer of Georgia University 
underrates the use made of this coinci- 
dence as applied to that purpose, and so 
writes as to show clearly he did not ap- 
prehend or understand the point stated. 
He may understand Astronomy, but it is 
possible he never saw or did not compre- 
hend the work of La Place. An Astro- 
nomical epoch which had deeply inter- 
ested all real Astronomers until the 
time of La Place, “than whom” says a 
competent judge, “a greater has not 
arisen since the days of Newton,” and 
which he thought worthy of his profound 
investigation, is treated quite contemptu- 
ously by the Georgia Astronomer. Now 
as our Geologists whose theories—not 
whose facts—carry back the origin of our 
Earth for beyond the age which is as- 





signed by Moses, as he has been under- 
stood, are generally as ignorant of As- 
tronomy as they are of Moses’ writings, 
their lucubrations have been opposed 
with much needless waste of notice and 
talents. 

In an evident spirit of sneering, the 
Georgia Astronomer says, “that the argu- 
ment for the antiquity of our globe is re- 
moved from the domain of Geology and 
has become one of Astronomy, and conse- 
quently of Mathematics. This is most 
assuredly a discovery, and one to which 
the author should lay claim, and not give 
the eredit of it to La Place, who we are 
confident would repudiate it, and in his 
absence his friends will do it for him.” 
Now let me assure this friend of La 
Place, that I am as much a friend of that 
great mathematician, as far as his math- 
ematical character is concerned, as he can 
be. It would be eonferring a great ben- 
efit to Science if La Place or any one else 
could “transfer the question of the an- 
tiquity of our globe from the domain of 
Geology to that of Astronomy and Math- 
ematics,” for Geology has not up to this 
time furnished one fact to support the 
vague, absurd, and therefore utterly un- 
satisfactory theories of those, who with 
so much assurance and self-complacency, 
pronounce the Earth vast ages older than 
many equal in learning and far superior 
in logical reasoning, who, with facts more 
clearly ascertained, vindicate the chro- 
nology of Moses. Geology is not a Sci- 
ence. The theories of the fashionable 
Geologists are anything than scientific 
and they disagree as to facts. Is the 
Georgia Astronomer ignorant of the in- 
vestigations and discoveries of that re- 
markable man, Hugh Miller, who has 
completely annihilated the theory so 
much vaunted and so arrogantly pro- 
nounced to be unassailable, viz: a regu- 
lar progressive improvement in the con- 
formation and powers of animals of every 
kind, from the first ages (the first ages of 
these Geologists) of the Earth up to Man, 
a progress, which they say, must have re- 
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quired immense ages, how long they do 
not even pretend to tell us. This progres- 
sion, they said, was demonstrated by the 
organic fessil remains, found in this or- 
der, in the different strata of the Earth! 
Now Miller’s discoveries prove undenia- 
bly and unanswerably, that in many in- 
stances there has been a retrogade pro- 
cess ; the earlier animals being more per- 
Sect than the latter! So much for Geolo- 
gy determining the age of our Earth. 
Such is its authority, as arrayed against 
the facts and learning which sustain the 
Mosaic Chronology. The single and 
“singular” coincidence of the remarka- 
ble astronomical epoch, which is the sub- 
ject of this and a previous communica- 
tion, no matter how trivial in this light, 
it may appear to the Georgia Astronomer, 
is worth more towards fixing the primary 
condition of the earth—its creation, if 
you please—than anything or all that 
Geologists of a certain school have or can 
afford. 

Much that the Georgia astronomer has 
written is little to the purpose. That the 
true and mean equinox may coincide 
“every nineteen years” we may admit ; 
but does he mean to say that the coinci- 
dence of the greater axis of the earth’s or- 
bit with the line of the equinoxes, when the 
true and mean equinox was the same, can 
happen every nineteen years? The au- 
thor of the article criticised by the Geor- 


-gia Astronomer, asserted shat this epoch 


must have happened at the creation of 
our solar system; or in other words, at 
the time when the Earth was so placed 
as to begin, at the moment of its first 
movement, to produce what is called 
the Precession of the Equinoxes. The 
Georgia Astronomer asks: ‘Do not these 
facts and conclusions show that this state 
of the heavens can exist at another time 
than the creation?” Certainly they can 
after the earth has started and continues 
to move in the orbit Creative Wisdom as- 
signed, by the force of laws that wisdom 
and almighty power have applied. Again, 
this profound astronomer further asks— 
“But then where is the physical cause 
for putting the earth in that position when 
first created?” First, I answer, the phy- 
sical cause for putting the earth in that 
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position when first created was that 
Infinite Wisdom chose to place the 
earth at first, so that the actual re- 
sults should follow which have followed, 
and now manifest His power, wisdom, 
and goodness. Secondly, I answer, that 
the fact of a precession happening is not 
the question. It is the coincidence of the 
greater axis of the earth’s orbit with the 
line of equinoxes. The precession ne- 
cessarily followed as soon as the earth 
moved from this position. 

The Georgia Astronomer himself gives 
a result from the observations of Lacaille, 
from which it appears he makes the 
greater axis perpendicular to the line of 
the equinoxes at a certain time. ‘This, 
he says, happened about 5,735 years be- 
fore 1750, or 3985 years before the Chris- 
tian era, “not (adds the writer) the exact 
date of the creation, according to the 
chronologists.” Now, it is well known 
that several Christian chronologists have 
made this very year (3985) the date of 
the creation, from Mosaic data as they 
understood them. But La Place demon- 
strated the coing@ddence now under dis- 
cussion, which may be regarded as the 
same of which Lacailie speaks, as having 
happened 4004 before the Christian era, 
differing only nineteen years from La- 
caille’s calculations. We prefer the co- 
incidence of which we spoke, and which 
La Place demonstrated, to the observa- 
tion of Lacaille. Froma passage quoted 
by the Georgia Astronomer from Biot, it 
appears that Biot himself was struck 
with the coincidence of which Lacaille 
speaks, with the early condition of the 
world’s inhabitants, for he says, ‘ By a 
hit singular enough, it is nearly towards 
this time, according to the most part of 
chronologists, who go back to the first 
traces of man’s abode on earth, though 
it appears besides from a great number 
of physical proofs that the earth itself is 
much more ancient.” As to the facts of 
which Biot speaks as showing the greater 
antiquity of the earth than its inhabi- 
tants, they are those alleged by infidel 
Geologists of our day as contradicting the 
Mosaic chronology, and which in reality 
do not and cannot prove anything about 
the antiquity of our earth, even if the 
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Geologists were agreed amongst them- 
selves as to the true state of facts; for as 
yet a very small part of the earth has 
been examined by them. We accept the 
‘singular hit” of Biot, but laugh at the 
facts to which he alludes, when brought 
forward to overthrow the chronology of 
Moses, confirmed as it is by a most re- 
markable aud indisputable epoch or coin- 
cidence with it from astronomy and math- 
ematics. 

Let us refresh ourselves and our read- 
ers by citing what Dr. Magee, the great 
Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and profound divine, the 
author of the extraordinary and learned 
work on the Atonement, says of La 
Place and his calculations of the coinci- 
dence we are speaking of. In a number 
of the Appendix to that great work, he 
shows how completely La Place over- 
threw the remote antiquity of the Hin- 
doo astronomical books, which Infidel 
Savans asserted overthrew the Mosaic 
account of the Creation. Having given 
us the results of La Place’s investigations 
on this subject, Archbishop Magee says : 

“ Having been led to make mention of 
this eminent mathematician, than whom 
a greater name has not arisen since the 
days of Newton, I cannot forbear notic- 
ing, as a matter of singular curiosity, the 
coincidence of a remarkable astronomi- 
eal epoch, as fixed by his calculations, 
with the year in which Archbishop Ush- 
er has placed the creation of the world, 
according to the chronology of the He- 
brews. The epoch is that of the coinci- 
dence of the greater axis of the earth’s 
orbit with the line of the equinoxes, at 
which time the true and mean equinox 
were the same. This M. La Place com- 
putes to have taken place, about the year 
4004 before the christian era; which is 
the very era of the creation, as chronolo- 
gists have derived it from the Hebrew 
Scriptures ( 7'raité de Méchanique Céleste, 
tom. III. p. 113.) This point I have sta- 
ted merely for the gratification of the cu- 
rious reader without intending to lay 
upon it any particular stress. At the 
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same time, I cannot avoid observing, that 
if a coincidence, equally striking, bore 
an aspect unfavorable to the truth of the 
Scripture history, it would be cried up 
by a certain class of literati (who admire 
Brydone’s lavas and such like trash) as a 
circumstance amounting to a demonstra- 
tion of the falseness of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.”—Magee on Atonement, Vol. II. p. 
50. 


Now what La Place thought an epoch 
in Astronomy worthy of profound inves- 
tigation, and what the great Dr. Magee 
thought “singular and remarkable,” the 
profoundly learned Georgia Astronomer 
treats quite cavalierly. He is welcome to 
his views and agreementwith Lacaille and 
Biot. I shall prefer fellowship with La 
Place and with Dr. Magee. And although 
Dr. Magee says he meant “to lay no 
particular stress” on the coincidence of 
which he speaks, yet J will consider and 
will urge it as a demonstration of the pe- 
riod of the creation of our Earth, against 
the modern school of Geologists, who 
have the assurance to use their theories 
and unsettled facts (as I aver them to be) 
as proofs of the falsity of the Mosaic 
Chronology. Although Dr. Magee may 
say he does not lay much stress’ on this 
“remarkable epoch,” worthy as it was 
of La Place’s investigation, (for Dr, Ma- 
gee as a Divine had conclusive proofs of 
the truth of the Mosaic Records indepen- 
dent of Geology or Astronomy) any one 
who understands the force of this coinci- 
dence, upon the question of the antiquity 
of our globe, may really use it as a dem- 
onstration, compared to anything which 
modern Geologists and Infidels have yet 
given on that question, 


8. A. L. 


Note.—In justice to ourselves we must say 
we have no opportunity of correcting our arti- 
cles after they are in the hands of the printer. 

The foregoing was designed to appear in the 
January number of the Messenger, but was 
unavoidably laid over till the present time. 











































A COMMON EXPERIENCE. 


SELECTED FROM THE POEMS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


Yes! I remember well 

How I did love her; 
How my young heart did swell— 
Truly I loved her well, 

Saw none above her! 


Ah! she was passing fair, 
Radiant, yet tender ; 

With all her wealth of hair 

Dream-like she did appear 
Full of strange splendour! 


Under the summer skies, 

Day and night haunted— 
Fooled by her looks and sighs, 
Witched by her splendid eyes, 

I was enchanted. 


So: bowed beneath her yoke, 
In all love’s madness, 

Wild words to her I spoke— 

Said: that like Raleigh’s cloak, 
Life and its gladness 


I'd fling down, if she might 
Deign but to use it; 

And she, that summer night 

Flooded with mellow light, 
Did not refuse it. 


No; but she leant her head, 
With its rare tresses, 

Fell on my breast and said: 

That she would wake though dead 
At my caresses. 


While the soft breezes fann’d 
All the sweet roses— 

She even kissed my hand, 

Pressed to my bosom—and 
Go ask the roses. 


Days passed, ah! golden days, 
Hope never trembled, 

And I wove foolish lays 

Winning her hollow praise— 

How she dissembled! 
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A Common Experience. 


Nights passed, ah! dreamy nights, 
Nights that were trances— 

Full of love’s wild delights— 

Skies that were starred with lights 
Lit by her glances. 


Then came the bitter times 
Full of commotion, 
When my poor, boyish rhymes 
Moved her no more than chimes 
Rung o’er the ocean. 


When the plebeian came, 
Smirking and stealthy 

In speech and person lame— 

Vulgar in race and name— 
But he was wealthy : 


And she, a living lie, 
Grew each day colder, 

Till at a revel, I, 

When her new love was nigh 
Touched her white shoulder. 


And though her brow grew black, 
With purpose certain 

Out of the dancers’ track, 

I drew her—gave her back 
(Under a curtain) 


Gave her back letters—all 
With brow unshaded— 

Trinkets both great and small, 

Then turning left the hall— 
Never upbraided, 


Days passed, ah! bitter days 
Full of commotion ; 

Clouds without gilding rays— 

Waves bearing no estraies 
From hope’s far ocean. 


Then came a letter; black 
Was the armorial 

Seal, which upon its back 

Told me of death’s attack 
On the memorial— 


On the memorial race 
Whence I descended ; 
Opened: with flushing face 

I found in life my place 
Strangely amended. 





























































A Common Experience. 


Wealth! acres broad! all mine 
And mine only! 

Here was a fable fine— 

Here was a draught of wine— 
Now was I lonely? 


No! I would up and don 
Man’s noble armour— 

All life’s great lessons con— 

Upward I would, and on! 
Leave this false charmer: 


How she did try again 
Back to entice me, 

Need not be told—in vain 

’T was, for my faith was slain— 
Once would suffice me. 


Since these long years have past 
T hat love has perished ; 

Now dreams before me, vast, 

Rise upward thick and fast, 
Dreams far more cherished. 


And I to night have trod, 
While stars were sinking, 

Out on the dewy sod 

(Where blossoms praise their God) 
O’er past days thinking. 


Thinking this night of June 
’Mid these sweet roses, 

While yonder still lagoon 

Gleameth beneath the moon 
Where she reposes. 


So: twelve! my love will scold 
At the night’s lateness; 
But that old tale is told— 
Hence all my path is gold 
With love and greatness, 
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“The world is full of poetry,” says 
Percival, and whoever will examine, for 
a moment, our book stalls or tables will 
be impressed with the fact, that the re- 
mark is not “fullof poetry,” however the 
“world” may be. Perhaps we ought to 
modify the assertion and say, that the 
world is full of what would be poetry, if 
it possessed the divina particula aurae, 
and half a score other trifling essentials. 
But alas! “all that glitters is not gold,” 
not every meteor is a “falling star,” and, 
often, when we imagine that a true Ty- 
phoean bolt has descended from empyre- 
an regions, we discover nothing but a 
blacker line of darkness, in the path of 
its transit, and a sulphury odour than 
smacks strongly of Tartarean origin. 
The eclaircissement is not that of a hea- 
venly visitant, but the drossy, brass-dust 
glitter of some contemptible rocket. And 
what doom—what dark and immitigable 


doom should be the portion of him who - 


commits crime in verse, who dares, in his 
callow presumption, Phaéton-like, to drive 
the “ chariot of the sun’’—who, with no 
fear of Shakspeare and Milton before his 
eyes, presumes to embalm nonsense in 
rhyme, and, in contempt of the holiest 
canons, utters shocking blasphemies in 
the ear of taste. The free-booter can be 
tolerated, since we may imagine that a 
perishing wife and children await the 
fruit of his pillage—if she be young, 
and beautiful, and helpless, and innocent, 
we could almost say commended. The 
murderer, who kills only the body, can 
extort some indulgence, by the towering 
sublimity of his passions, or by our con- 
ception of the lofty wrongs he may be 
struggling to avenge. But the man, or 
rather the infinitesimal, hop o’ my thumb, 
counterfeit of a man, “half cant and half 
kettle,” who wilfully, and, with malice 
prepense, commits bad verse, where oth- 
ers rob orchards and hen-roosts, should 
be hanged, drawn, quartered, and gib- 
beted to deter other malefactors. Such 
is——and——and ; but it might per- 
haps be offensive to speak plainer. 











THE RED EAGLE,* 

































With these views, it is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we encounter a true poem ; 
one, too, inspired by the Southern muse. 
This reminds us that the South has pro- 
duced few good poems. It reminds us 
also that the South has produced the best 
poems—aye, and, for that matter, the 
best poet, for who, except certain claquers 
of some nameless rivals can deny that to 
Poe belongs this distinction—men who 
lashed into fiercer energy the fires around 
the mighty sufferer, and pressed back that 
brow, all lurid, as it was, with the fires 
of trial and destitution and wo, upon its 
“pillow of thorns’”—and all because Poe 
believed, as we still believe, that a vile 
poet is the vilest thing on earth. 

Meek, whether known as Alexander, 
as A. B. or Judge, has been guilty of 
good things. If we try to hum a song, 
ten to one that his “ Mocking Bird,” or 
his “Come to the South,” does not melt 
upon our lips. If we grow patriotic, his 
“‘ Land of the South” offers itself as the 
best exponent of our feelings. If we 
“rake our classic recollections,” some of 
his paragraphs on “ Jack Cade-ism,” that 
would not disgrace Macaulay, rush into 
our minds. If we swell with pride at 
the contemplation of our beloved section, 
the vivid recollection of his ‘“ History, 
Character and Prospects of the South 
West” almost disable us for original 
speculation. Friendship, Fidelity, Truth 
and Love have also made him their elo- 
quent mouth-piece, and exhibited him 
the friend of benevolent, no less than of 
literary enterprises. 

The “ Red Eagle” is but another name 
for Weatherford, the hero of the bloody 
tragedy of Fort Mimms, and the tale be- 
fore us is intended to commemorate the 
principal events of the Creek War of 
1811, to which that massacre gave rise. 
We do not propose to give even a synop- 
sis of the story. All that we intend to 
do is to cull a flower here and there from 
the “wilderness of sweets” which the 
book presents, to tempt the reader to the 
enjoyment of its full perusal. 





* The Red Eagle. By A. B. Meek. D. Appleton & Co, 
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The poem opens with a description of 
Alabama, when but an unbroken forest. 


“ From Chattahoochee’s yellow wave, 
By Tallapoosa’s waters clear, 

Where Coosa’s isle-gemmed currents lave, 
And young Cahawhba’s hills uprear; 

To where fair Tusculoosa glides, 

And dark Tombecbee pours his tides— 

Incessant wilds o’er hill and plain, 

In virgin loveliness remain. 

And scenes as fresh and bright display, 

As ever met the eye of day: 

No lovelier land the Prophet viewed, 

When on the sacred mount he stood, 

And saw below, transcendant shine 

The streams and groves of Palestine.” 


The above shows, in a vein of beauty 
not unworthy of Scott, the skill of the 
writer, in grouping the euphoneous abo- 
riginal names of our rivers. But 


“ All through this lordly realm so wide, 
This wilderness of woods and flowers’’— 


What next? 


“This Paradise of fragrant bowers.” 


A beautiful repetition and heightening 
of the preceding image. Who that is fa- 
miliar with Poe’s exquisite management 
of this poetical device, but will unite with 
us in our admiration. But to proceed. 


* All through this lordly realm so wide, 
This wilderness of woods and flowers— 
This paradise of fragrant bowers— 

No human home that sun espied, 

Save cone-like cabins ’mid the trees, 

Where bark-roofs totter in the breeze, 

And searcely serve as shelter rude, 

For the red tenants of the wood, 

Northward, amid his mountains free, 

The wigwams of the Cherokee, 

And southward, by each winding stream, 
That veins the earth’s enamelled breast, 

Muscogee’s scattered camp-fires gleam— 
The tameless Arab of the West!” 


Lilla Beazely is a beautiful creation. 


“ Seldom, if ever, in courtly bower 

Was maiden so fair as this Woodland Flower, 

Her brow has the light by magnolia given, 

When brightest it blooms in its own South- 
ern heaven, 

And the locks that swing back, as she swings 
in the breeze, 

Are dark as the raven’s wing seen through 
the trees : 


The Red Eagle. 
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The bloom of the peach on her round cheek 
is spread, 

Her lips, half-apart, dim the holly’s pure red, 

And her eyes flashing wildly, when with glad- 
ness they shine, 

Have the dark liquid glow of the ripe musca- 
dine, 

Though now through their lashes a softness 
they take, 

As a star at brown midnight smiles up from 
the lake.” 


The repetition in the fifth line is awk- 
ward, and “round cheek” is mathemati- 
cal and therefore prosaic, but the passage 
is conceived in a true spirit of poetry, 
and handsomely executed. The song fol- 
lowing this extract, especially the second 
verse, is a gem. 


SONG. 


The blue bird is whistling in Hillibee grove— 
Terra-re! terra-re! 
His mate is repeating the tale of his love, 
Terra-re ! 
But never that song, 
As its notes fleet along, 
So sweet and so soft in its raptures can be, 
As thy low-whispered words, young chieftain, 
to me. 


Deep down in the dell is a clear, crystal stream, 
Terra-re! terra-re! 
Where scattered, like stars, the white pebbles 
gleam, 
Terra-re ! 
But deep in my breast 
Sweet thoughts lie at rest, 
No eye but my own their soft beauty shall see; 
They are dreams, happy dreams, young chief- 
tain, of thee. 


The honey-bud blooms when the spring time is 
green, 
Terra-re! terra-re ! 
And the fawn with the roe on the hill-top is seen, 
Terra-re ! 
But ’tis spring all the year, 
When my loved one is near, 
And his smiles are like bright beaming blosspms 
to me, 
Oh! to rove o’er the hill-top, young chieftain, 
with thee. 


But Spring comes 
“ Smiling over hill and dale.” 
“Then all his banners of far-flushing green, 
O’er every forest monarch’s tent are seen 


The graceful dog-wood waves his crown of 
flowers, 
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Diffusing snow-stars through the vista’d bow- 
ers, 

The tasseled chinkapin perfumes the hill; 

The luscious honeysuckles by the rill, 

Faint with a sweetness that by far excels 

All the rich odours of Cathayan dells.” 


But here happy images accost us at every 
line— 
“ The mock-bird swinging on the locust limb, 
Pours down the forest a perpetual hymn ; 
The whistling partridge in the meadow-grass, 
The amorous wild duck on her swaying glass, 
The chattering blue-jay and the pine-perched 
crow, 


And screaming river-crane, with wing of 
snow,” &c., &c, 


What more finely descriptive than— 
“ The blue smoke rippling slowly to the skies.” 
Or 


“ The patient fisher in his still canoe.” 


But incomparably the finest isolated 


lines in the whole poem, referring to a 
future life in the “Sunset Groves,” are 


“The timorous turkey and impassive bear 
Await the shadowy braves and hunters there.”’ 


Coleridge might have written such, and 
written well. 

We are conscious, in these brief quo- 
tations, that we have done the work no 
manner of justice. It is not merely full 
of fine natural descriptions, but the story 
is finely managed and the action is spir- 
ited throughout, The versification is, in 
the main, correct, and if Aristotle’s rules, 
in regard to the maintenance of “the 
three unities,” are not (as some critic 
suggests) invariably observed, it would be 
very easy to show, that in this lies one 
of its chief merits. It is idle, except in 
pure dramas, to talk of “the unities.” 
Shakspeare and other ancient tragic wri- 
ters have, on occasion, treated those tra- 
ditions with the disdain they merit. 


= * % 





“THE WINTER WINDS MAY WILDLY RAVE.” 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


The winter winds may wildly rave, 
Lost Edith, o’er thy place of rest, 
But Love! thou hast a holier grave, 
Deep in a faithful human breast. 


There, the Embalmer, Memory bends, 
Watching with softly-breathed sighs, 
The mystic light her genius lends 

To fadeless cheeks, and tendér eyes. 


There, in an awful calm serene, 
Thy beauty holds its saintly trace, 
The radiance of an angel mien, 
The rapture of a heavenly grace. 


And there O! gentlest Love remain, 
(No stormy Passion round thee raves) 


Till—soul to soul we meet again, 
Beyond this ghostly realm of graves. 





































We promised last month to lay before our 
readers a more extended notice of Mr. Grigsby’s 
Discourse than our limits then allowed us to 
present, but we find in the columns of a widely- 
known journal, published in this city, so judi- 
cious a review of it that we transfer the article 
to our pages in lieu of offering an original cri- 
trique. The kind mention of the editor of this 
magazine has been permitted to stand, only that 
the integrity of the article might be maintained. 

, (2d. Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Until some twenty years ago, the Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary history of Vir- 
ginia, save the grand and leading fea- 
tures of it, was very much neglected, 
Events were chiefly regarded ; the condi- 
tion of the masses; what they thought 
and how they lived; the private charac- 
ter of the leading men; their genealo- 
gy—their in-dopr life, their sports and 
pastimes—their connections among them- 
selves; the motives of their public con- 
duct—all in fact that goes to make up 
the life of a busy, active, living people 
was almost wholly overlooked. We had, 
as it were, a great picture with some half- 
dozen grand and imposing, but isolated 
figures—a Washington, a Henry, a Lee, 
a Jefferson, standing out from the can- 
vass; but the back-ground was shaded 
with darkness, and the foreground a 
blank. It was another Homeric Epic, in 
which no actors were visible, except a 
few God-begotten . chiefs, borne refulgent 
in arms to battle on gilded cars by cour- 
sers of immortal strain, 


Whom the wing’d Harpy, swift Podarge bore 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy shore. 


This was to convey a very erroneous idea 
of what Virginia was, both while a col- 
ony and an infant commonwealth. 

The first gentleman, so far as we are 
advised, who began to pry into and lay 
open the inner life and the daily occu- 
pations of Colonial Virginia, and to in- 
vest with interest the incidents of that 
day, was Dr. Wm. H. Caruthers, a native 
of Lexington, Va., and afterwards a resi- 
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dent of Savannah, Ga. He wrote several 
novels: ‘* The Cavaliers of Virginia,” 
“ The Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe,” 
&c., which served to show how rich a 
vein existed for the exploration of the 
novelist and historian. His fate, how- 
ever was that of all innovators. His 
works were not appreciated by the gene- 
ral public of his time—though they were 
pillaged and plundered without acknowl- 
edgment and without remorse, just as the 
Coliseum has been torn to pieces to con- 
struct palaces for the gratification of in- 
dividual vanity. 

Mr. Charles Campbell next turned his 
attention to the early history of Virginia, 
and pursued the subject methodically and 
with good results. His History, though 
imperfect, is by far the best that has yet 
been written. The Southern Literary 
Messenger—whose accomplished Editor, 
Mr. Thompson, it is the habit of some 
people to consider as superficial—for no 
better reason that we could ever dis- 
cover, than the ease, the grace and ele- 
gance of his compositions, has contribu- 
ted largely to this department of our lit- 
erature. The Historical Register, under 
the charge of Mr. Maxwell, full of taste 
and full of holy zeal for the good work, 
has been the means of collecting and 
preserving a large quantity of invaluable 
documents, which had otherwise remain- 
ed unknown, or been lost forever. In this 
connexion, too, the names of Mr. Howison 
and Mr. Conway Robinson merit honora- 
ble mention and grateful remembrance. 

Mr. Grigsby joins this worthy brother- 
hood, and brings to the good cause vast 
stores of information, an elegant taste in 
letters, a flowing pen, a patriotic zeal, in- 
defatigable industry and abundant oppor- 
tunity to indulge it. The work before us 
is, we trust, only one of many that are to 
follow. <A retired man of letters, in easy 
circumstances, he could not better employ 
his leisure than recording the glories of 
his native Commonwealth. If the era of 
great men and great deeds is past, the 
more imperious the demand for fitting 
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historians to collect the memorials of de- 
parted greatness—while the materials for 
a truthful record still exist. After Bru- 
tus and Cassius, and the conversion of the 
Republic into an Imperial Democracy, it 
is high time for the appearance of a Livy 
with his pictured and ever-glowing page, 
to console us for present degradation, by 
rekindling in our bosoms the glories of 
the past. 

We do not propose a detailed review of 
the volume. We content ourselves with 
the expression of a very decided opinion 
in favor of its general merits. It will be 
read with deep interest by every Virgin- 
ian, and sought with avidity by cultiva- 
ted men in every quarter of the Union. 

While bestowing this wholesale praise, 
we do not mean to be understood that 
there are no defects of any kind in the 
book. We do not think the tone em- 
ployed in speaking of the Cavaliers alto- 
gether as impartial as becomes history ; 
and the reader would be apt to infer 
from numerous passages that the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the separa- 
tion from Great Britain were wholly or 
chiefly indebted to Democratic upheaving 
and subversion of the Colonial aristoc- 
racy. 

As to the Cavaliers—we think Mr. 
Grigsby right in repudiating the popular 
idea, that this Colony was mainly settled 
by those who were termed, in England, 
Cavaliers; by which Mr. G. means, and 
the public understands, the followers of 
Charles I. Some of those, no doubt, 
came hitherto, settled, mingled with the 
population, and were lost to the sight of 
history. Some few—men of property and 
mark—were known to subsequent times 
through their descendants. Of this class 
were the Masons, of Fairfax—whose an- 
cestor fled from Worcester when Crom- 
well won his “‘ crowning mercy.” It may 
be true, that most of Charles Stuart’s ad- 
herents might have sat for Mr. G.’s pic- 
ture: ‘“ Why, sir, the Cavalier was es- 
sentially a slave—a compound slaye— 
a slave to the King and aslave to the 
Church ;” but even admitting it to be so— 
(and we know there were many excep- 
tions in England,) that would constitute 
no fair argument that their descendants, 
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a hundred and twenty-five years after- 
wards, in the wilds of America, were still 
compound slaves. The Masons furnish 
a ready refutation. Than George Mason, 
the descendant of the Worcester refugee, 
no man took a firmer and more active 
part against the mother country, or was 
a more thorough Republican on principle 
and from conviction. Mr. Grigsby is 
much more philosophical and accurate, 
when he asserts ‘that to this hour the 
class and character of our Colonial pop- 
ulation is a sealed book! I fear that no 
record presents a true state of our white 
population as late as thirty years anterior 
to the Revolution.” This is all that can 
be said of it, until more cellars and gar- 
rets are explored on this and the other 
side of the water. The probability is, 
that the Colony was settled by every 
sort of people in Great Britain—a much 
larger portion being Welsh than is gen- 
erally supposed. At one time a shipload 
of discontented Puritans, in the first 
years of Charles I., would embark ; then 
of routed and skulking Cavaliers, during 
the civil wars and the stern sway of “Old 
Noll;” after the restoration, of Oliveri- 
ans and Republicans; after the Revolu- 
tion in ’88, of more Cavaliers, and by de- 
grees of all sorts and conditions, flying 
from the burdens entailed by the wars, 
which closed the 17th and ushered in the 
18th century. But the tradition is uni- 
form and unbroken that this Colony of 
Virginia was settled by a better class of 
people than any other, and until that tra- 
dition is refuted, we shall exercise the 
pleasing privilege of pinning our faith to 
it. 

Touching the Democracy of the Revo- 
lutionary movement: Mr. G. frequently 
admonishes his readers that they should 
make allowances for the times and cir- 
cumstances, in judging of this or that 
man’s actions—and not contemplate them 
from a stand-point of the present day, 
flooded by the light, which results have 
spread abroad, We think in this matter, 
he has not sufficiently heeded his own 
admonition. We believe that history will 
testify to the fact, that all beneficial, 
wholesome and liberty-expanding revolu- 
tions have been achieved by the men of 
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education, of property—in a word, by 
those usually denominated the ‘“ better 
classes.” Magna Charta was won by the 
Barons of England; the English com- 
monwealth was the work of the English 
gentry, extensively aided by the highest 
aristocracy of the land; the Revolution 
of ’88 was indebted for its existence to 
the same source. Revolutions, in which 
the populace have predominated, have in- 
variably ended in despotism. The dregs 
of Rome aided and abetted Cesar in sub- 
verting the Roman Republic and all the 
liberty that had survived the dictatorship 
of Sulla. The French Revolution of ’89 
was peculiarly the work of the half-fam- 
ished and blood-thirsty rabble of Paris. 

We have no authentic evidence that 
there was any Democratic element— 
strictly speaking—involved in our early 
Revolutionary movements. There was 
little or no rabble at that period; the 
irata plebs—which cuts such a swell in 
modern times—is a creature of a later 
day. Nearly the whole population con- 
sisted of substantial landed proprietors, 
who no doubt experienced—as it was nat- 
ural in their situation they should do— 
that proud, baronial feeling, which broad 
acres tend always more or less to inspire. 
Mr. Jefferson, one of the most advanced 
politicians of that time, as late as August, 
’75, in a letter to John Randolph, who 
had gone off with Dunmore, declared that 
he “would rather be in dependence on 
Great Britain, properly limited, than on 
any nation on earth, or than on no na- 
tion.” That may be taken as pretty con- 
clusive that the wish for independence 
was very limited in the colony, if it ex- 
isted at all. The wish was created by 
the foolish obstinacy of George III., and 
it was sustained and encouraged by the 
ablest and the wealthiest, including the 
most aristocratic, men in the colony. 

Mr. Grigsby, like most modern histori- 
ans, must have a theory to write up to. 
His theory is that separation and Inde- 
pendence were carried by the Represen- 
tatives, west and north of Richmond, led 
by Patrick Henry, in opposition to the 
big bugs of the tide water region. The 
ayes and noes not being recorded, there 
is no means of establishing this position. 
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But it is remarkable that Edmund Pen- 
dleton, who is represented as the leader 
of this party, which was hanging back and 
opposing separation, appears by a note at 
the end of the volume, and which was ad- 
ded asthe last sheets were passing through 
the press, to have been the author of the 
preamble and resolutions adopte by the 
convention of ’76, instructing our mem- 
bers in congress to introduce a resolution 
declaring for Independence! This was 
what we should have inferred from the 
known influence exerted on all occasions 
by the landed interest of the common- 
wealth down to the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 29. The motion for Indepen- 
dence could not have been carried with- 
out their vote—nor could the Indepen- 
dence itself ever have been achieved with- 
out their active co-operation. 

It is not possible now to tell how many 
of the Aristocracy were opposed to the 
Declaration of Independence. The Wash- 
ingtons, the Masons, the Lees, the Blands, 
the Carys, could boast as high descent as 
any in the colony—the first three all ap- 
proved the more rapid movements of Hen- 
ry, and the last readily concurred, when, 
in their opinion, the time for action had 
come. 

In our belief, it was well for the cause 
of Independence that such men were in 
the Colony. Without them, it had never 
been won; and now, if we were Colonies, 
for the want of just such men, we should, 
in all probability, continue Colonies to 
the end of time. It is only well-fed men, 
pampered men, educated men, who would 
risk their heads for an abstraction. 

As we have expressed so sweeping a 
commendation of Mr. Grigsby’s book, we 
may be excused for referring to the only 
other blemish that occurs tous. All the 
characters are perfect. The fact, thatthe 
book is in the form of an Address, may 
in some degree excuse this. But it would 
have been more natural and life-like to 
have admitted a few defects—for, after 
all, the great men who wrought our Inde- 
pendence were human and liable to the 
frailties of humanity. Homer, who de- 
rived all his heroes from a heavenly 
source, did not deny them the imperfec- 
tions of mortals. Achilles was a wrath- 
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ful and cruel monster—“ wars and hor- 
rors were his savage joy.” Agamemnon 
was a conceited, pompous, swaggering 
bully—Ulysses was a cunning knave. 
Old Nestor was always twaddling about 
the Godlike race of heroes he knew in his 
youth. Hector alone—like our Wash- 
ington, was without blemish or defect ; 
the pious son, the tender husband, the 
devoted patriot, and the heroic chief. 

We subjoin an extract, relating to the 
opening of the Convention: 

“Although no ulterior object beyond the 
peace of the Colony was sought prior to the 
time of the assembling of the Convention 
in May, 1776, the people, in self-defence, 
had taken the government into their own 
hands ; for a year had passed since Dun- 
more, the royal governor, had withdrawn 
from this city ; and the subject of inde- 
pendence had heen discussed in private 
circles and in letters. The conviction 
was felt by our leading statesmen, that 
Great Britain intended to subdue the 
colonists at every hazard by force of 
arms, and as it was plain that no foreign 
aid could be expected so long as the colo- 
nies were connected with the mother 
country, it was thought expedient to dis- 
solve that connection. Hence Richard 
Henry Lee, then in Philadelphia, wrote 
to Patrick Henry, when he was about to 
take his seat in the Convention, exhort- 
ing him to propose a separation.* It 
should be observed that the battle of the 
Great Bridge had heen fought more tian 
four months before, and the military re- 


sources of the Colony had been drawn 
into requisition. And on the first day of 
anuary previous, Dunmore had applied 
the torch to the borough of Norfolk, the 
great seaport of the South, and reduced 
it to ashes. Still, when the election of 
the members of the Convention was held, 
there had been no formal declaration by 
the people, as has been shown by Mr. 
Jefferson, of a desire to separate from 
England, and to establish an indepen- 
dent system of their own. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the various non-impor- 
tation enactments, which could only be 
defended as measures of peace, and 
which were wholly unwise, and even de- 
structive, if reference were had to war 
with England, remained in full force. 
Such was the state of things when the 
Convention assembled in the hall of the 
House of Burgesses in this city, on the 
6th day of May, 1776.7 
“The crowd which filled the Capitol 
evinced the intensity of the public ex- 
citement. The most influential men from 
the neighboring counties, not then in 
office, had sought the city, and repaired 
to the place of meeting. Mothers and 
daughters were to be seen in the hall and 
in the gallery, watching with deep 
interest a scene which was to affect 
their own peace and happiness, and the 
the peace and happiness of those who 
were dear to them. They were anxious 
to behold the beginnings of that plan of 
government which was to be sustained 
by the wisdom and valor of their hus- 





* I first saw this patriotic letter in December last, among the Henry papers at Red Hill, the seat 
of John Henry, Esq., the youngest son of Patrick Henry, where the great orator lived and died, 
and where his remains now repose. After a slight allusion to a letter which he had previously 
written, Lee begins: “Ages yet unborn, and millions existing at present, may rue or bless that as- 
sembly on which their happiness or misery will so eminently depend.” The letter is dated April, 
20, 1776, and was unknown to the grandson of Lee, who wrote his life. I confess my obligations to 
Mr. Henry, for the liberality with which he showed me all the papers of his father in his possession, 
and for his generous hospitality which I have so frequently enjoyed. 


t As it is common to confound the House of Burgesses with the Conventions, the former of which 
bodies was elected by writs issued by the royal governor, and the latter by the act of the people 
themselves, it is proper to state that on the day of the meeting of the Convention, “ forty-five mem- 
bers of the house of Burgesses met at the Capitol in this city ; but not thinking that the people 
could be legally represented under the ancient constitution, which had been subverted by the king, 
lords, and commons, they unanimously dissolved themselves accordingly.” See the Virginia Ga- 


¢° of that date in the library of Virginia. 
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bands, brothers, sons, and in the main- 
tenance of which they were ere long to be 
called upon to bestow, as a tribute to the 
treasury of their bleeding country, the 
jewels which in a happier hour had 
sparkled in the bridal wreath, or had re- 
flected the purity of the bosoms which 
bounded beneath them. 

“We may readily imagine the feel- 
ings with which the members them- 
selves took their seats in that ancient 
hall, Many of them had sat in the 
House of Burgesses for a long series 
of years, and had often heard with pride 
the words of the British king spoken by 
his representative. Thirty years before, 
that hall had resounded with the con- 
gratulations of the -Burgesses, when 
the victory of Culloden had sealed the 
fate of the Stuarts, and fixed firmly on 
the British throne that Hanoverian dy- 
nasty which they were soon to shake off.* 
And seventeen years before, some of the 
members then present had raised the 
voice of thanksgiving when Wolfe on the 
Heights of Abraham had crushed the 
power of France, whose aid they were 
shortly to invoke, How different was 
prospect before them! The sceptre of 
British rule was now to be broken, and 
forever. Yet there were emotions of a 
a tender kind which agitated their bo- 
soms, When last they assembled in full 
session in that hall, the manly form of 
Peyton Randolph had filled the chair. 
His elegant person, his imposing address, 
the high place which he held in his pro- 
fession and in the public esteem, the 
ability and dignity with which he had 
filled, for the past ten years, the chair of 
the House of Burgesses were freshly re- 
membered ; while the tempered zeal with 
which he engaged in the contest in 
which the country was now embarked 
and which concentrated on himself the 
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confidence of all parties, his honored and 
patriotic career in the General Congress 
in which he was unanimously called to 
preside, the wisdom and firmness which 
he displayed in the conventions of March 
and July, 1775, in both of which he pre- 
sided, the resolution with which he per- 
sisted in the public service in spite of 
feeble health, and which elicited from 
the Convention of July a mark of ac- 
knowledgment as rare as it was delicate 
and becoming,f all heightened and soften- 
ed by the recollection of his sudden death 
a short time before in a distant city, 
while engaged in the service of his coun- 
try, falling, too, at a crisis when his pe- 
culiar caste of character and admirable 
talents were so much needed by his 
com-patriots, appealed with overpowering 
force to every heart. Although averse 
to precipitate action even in a zood cause, 
and not indisposed to discountenance the 
strong measures which were urged by 
younger statesmen, he yet enjoyed the 
unlimited confidence of the two parties, 
which had for some years past been gra- 
dually assuming a distinct form, and had 
always been elected to the prominent 
offices which he held by an almost unani- 
mous vote. His career had been a re- 
markable one. As early as 1748, ere he 
had attained his twenty-fifth year, he 
was appointed Attorney General, and 
performed faithfully the duties of the 
office until 1776, when he succeeded on 
thé death of Speaker Robinson to the 
chair of the House of Burgesses, of which 
he had long been a member, and was 
successively elected to that high station 
until the body was superseded by the 
Conventions of the people. Of the first 
Virginia Convention which was held in 
August, 1774, in this city; he was unani- 
mously elected President.} He was at 
the head of the committee of Correspon- 





* The House of Burgesses called the first county created after the battle of Culloden, in honor 


of the Duke of Cumberland. 


* Journal Convention July, 1775, page 18. The Convention invites him by a resolution to retire 
from the chair, that he might recruit himself for the labors of the approaching Congress, of which 


he was President. 


$I regret that I cannot put my finger upon the list of the members of the Convention of August, 
1774. A list of the twenty-five members of the House of Burgesses who met in this city and con- 
voked the Convention, may be found in Purviance’s “ Baltimore during the Revolution,” page 135, 


and a sketch of the doings of the Convention itself may also be seen in the same work, page 169. 
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dence. His name stood first on the roll 
of delegates appointed by that body to 
the General Congress, above that of a 
Washington, a Harrison, a Bland, a Pen- 
dleton, a Henry. And when the Con- 
gress assembled, he was unanimously 
elected its President. Although he may 
be said to have died early, as he was in his 
fifty-second year only, when in October, 
1775, he was stricken with apoplexy, he 
had been nearly thirty years in the pub- 
lic service. In person he was tall and 
stately, of a grave demeanor, and was 
more distinguished as a lawyer, by the 
soundness of his learning and his accura- 
cy of research, than by the elegance of 
his language or by the mere grazes of de- 
livery. Sprung from a family, whose 
wealth, accumulated by an industrious 
but uncultivated ancestor, who had emi- 
grated to the Colony about the close of 
the previous century, had been wisely 
expended in the education of its members, 
who successfully for a long series of 
years attained to the highest honors of 
the Colony, he superadded to his really 
great qualities the prestige of a name; 
so, that he was one of those fortunate 
men, who from considerations accidental 
as well as intrinsic, become honors, and 
whom honors become. Even the unfor- 
tunate adhesion of his brother to the 
royal cause—an attachment which led 
him to forsake his native country, and to 
spend the short and sad remnant of his 
life among her enemies—and which 
would have cast suspicion over ordinary 
men, tended by the force of contrast 
rather to elevate than depress him in the 
estimation of the people. Men of Wil- 
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liam and Mary! he was peculiarly your 
own. It was in this city that he was 
born. It was at the breast of your vene- 
rable parent he drew his early nurture, 
and it was from her lips he learned those 
lessons of patriotism and piety, which 
have encircled his name with unfading 
honor, It was, in later life, as the im- 
mediate representative of your interests 
in the House of Burgesses, that he found- 
ed some of the highest claims to the 
gratitude of his country. And it is within 
the precints of this sanctuary, beneath 
the platfgrm on which I stand, and by 
the side of his father, whose marble 
tablet, placed more than a century ago 
on that wall, looks down on the graves 
of his race, that his honored ashes now 
repose.* AsI behold that spot, a mourn- 
ful vision rises before me. A few rapid 
years have passed since the burial of 
Peyton Randolph, and these boards were 
again displaced. Ina fresh grave were 
slowly lowered in silence and in sadness 
the mortal remains of a man who was 
the boast of this college and the pride of 
Virginia, who had worthily worn the 
highest legal honors of the Colony, who 
had forsaken his country in the hour of 
her trial, and who had paid in a foreign 
land the penalty of a broken heart. 
John Randolph, the son of Sir John, 
whose marble image has so long adorned 
your hall, separated in the convulsions 
of a great crisis from his patriot brother, 
then rested once more by his side. 
“When the time arrived forcalling the 
Convention to order, a member rose in 
his place and proposed John Tazewell} 
as its clerk. This eminent and excellent 





* The Virginia Gazette, of the 29th of November, 1776, says: “On Tuesday last the remains of 
our amiable and beloved fellow-citizen, the Hon. Peyton Randolph, Esq,, were conveyed in a 
hearse to the College Chapel, attended by the worshipful brotherhood of Free Masons, heth houses 
of Assembly, a number of other gentlemen, and the inhabitants of the city. The body wasreceived 
from the hearse by six gentlemen of the House of Delegates, who conveyed it to the family vault in 
the Chapel; after which an excellent oration was pronounced from the pulpit by the Rev. Thomas 
Davis, in honor of the deceased, and recommendiug it to the respectable audience to imitate his 
virtues. The oratian being ended, the body was deposited in the vault, when every spectator paid 
the last tribute of tears to the memory of their departed and much honored friend. The remains 
were brought from Philadelphia by his nephew, Edmond Randolph, in pursuance of the orders of 


the widow. 


t Judge John Tazewell died in Williamsburg, I am informed, in 1781, and was buried in the 
church yard of that city. No stone marks his grave—a remark which applies to most of the graves 


of our early statesmen. 
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man had been conspicuous in the prepa- 
ratory movements which led to the call 
of the several Conventions, and had been 
a member of the memorable association 
of 1770. He studied at William and 
Mary, was bred to the law which he pro- 
secuted with success, and subsequently, 
under the constitution, he was elected a 
judge of the General Court. On the as- 
sembling of the second Convention in 
Richmond, in March, 1775, he had been 
unanimously elected clerk, and filled 
with fidelity a station which was second 
only in dignity and influence to that of 
the speaker, and which a Wythe before 
and an Edmund Randolph afterwards 
deemed not unworthy of their ambition. 
He was also elected clerk of the Conven- 
tions of July and December of the same 
year. When the clerk had taken his 
seat, the election of a presiding officer 
came up in course. Heretofore in the 
appointment to public office there had 
been, since the beginning of the troubles, 
entire unanimity in the Colony. Peyton 
Randolph had always been elected to the 
chair of the House of Burgesses and of 
the Convention of which he was a mem- 
ber, by a unanimous vote ;* and Robert 
Carter Nicholas, who succeeded him pro 
tempore in the Convention of July, 1775, 
was also elected unanimously. The elec- 
tion of Edmund Pendleton to the chair in 
the Convention of the previous December, 
was also unanimous. 

“But a new feeling had been recently 
roused in the Colony. An incident, 
which created much unpleasant excite- 
ment, and which threatened at one period 
serious consequences to the army, had re- 
cently occurred. The great orator of the 
revolution, who had been appointed by 
the Convention of July, 1775, to the com- 
mand of the military forces of the Colony, 
and who was anxious to lead his country- 
men to the field, had been virtually su- 
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perseded by the Committee of Safety. Of 
this committee, Pendleton was the head, 
and was held responsible for its action. 
It was believed that if the party of which 
Henry, who was a member of the House, 
was the representative, should unite upon 
a candidate of their own for the office of 
President, Pendleton, who was a candi- 
date for re-nomination, would lose the 
election. Under these circumstances, 
Richard Bland rose to address the 
House. His gray hairs, which were 
to him truly a crown of honor, his tall 
and manly form slightly bowed beneath 
the weight of years, his striking and even 
handsome face, which is still to be seen 
in his portrait at Jordan’s, mutilated 
though it be by the bayonet of a British 
vandal, his bright blue eyes, now weak 
with age, and protected by a green shade, 
his distinguished position as a leader and 
member of the House of Burgesses for 
nearly the third of a century, and his 
brilliant reputation as the ablest writer 
in the Colony, might well make an im- 
pression even-on that august assembly. 
He proposed the name of Pendleton, and 
resumed his seat. Archibald Cary, of 
whom we shall presently speak, seconded 
the motion. Up to this moment, although 
much dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the Committee of Safety had been ex- 
pressed privately and in print, it was 
not certainly known that there would be 
a formal contest for the chair. But all 
doubt was instantly dispelled when John- 
son of Louisa, appeared on the floor. The 
county from which he came, the very 
name which he bore, settled the question. 
It was the county of Louisa which Henry 
represented when he offered his resolu- 
tions against the stamp act. It was a 
Johnson who had resigned his seat in the 
House of Burgesses, that Henry might 
succeed him.¢ Of all the opponents of 
the party of Pendleton for the past ten 





* When Peyton Randolph was first nominated in 1766, to fill the vacancy in the Speaker’s chair 
made by the death of Col. Robinson, R. H. Lee nominated Col. Richard Bland in opposition; but 


his subsequent elections were unanimous. 
6th, 1766. 


See Journal House of Burgesses, of November 


t The Journals of the House of Burgesses for the session of 1765, spell the name Johnston, but I 
am inclined to believe that the name is Johnson. Mr. Wirt says that Johnston resigned to give 
place to Henry, while the Journal states that he vacated his seat in consequence of accepting the 


office of coroner. Journal House of Burgesses, 1765, page 99. 
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years, the Johnsons were the most ardent 
and uncompromising. They were men of 
a fierce temperament, and were utterly 
fearless in the expression of their opin- 
ions.* As a personal friend of Henry, 
Thomas Johnson felt acutely the indig- 
nity with which it was urged he had been 
treated by the Committee of Safety, and 
he was unwilling that Pendleton, whom 
he held bound for the action of the com- 
mittee, and who was then at its head, 
should so soon receive so signal a mark 
of the public favor. He proposed Thom- 
as Ludwell Lee for the chair, and was 
sustained by Bartholomew Dandridge. 
But here, as throughout a life protracted 
far beyond the limits of the Psalmist, and 
spent to its latest hour in the public ser- 
vice, the fortunate star of Pendleton pre- 
vailed.t He was re-elected, and escorted 
by Richard Bland and Archibald Cary, 
was led to the chair. Nor could the 
honor of the presiding office have been 
conferred more wisely. How far his re- 
putation was involved in the difficulty 
with Henry, will be presently discussed. 
As a parliamentarian, he had no equal in 
the House; a superior no where. He 
had been a leading member of the House 
of Burgesses for five and twenty years, 
was familiar with its forms, and was ad- 
mirably skilled in the dispatch of its bus- 
iness. If his knowledge of our early 
charters did not equal that of Bland, it 
was more than respectable, and with the 
British statutes bearing upon the Colony, 
and with the acts of Assembly, he was 
fully conversant. And in an intellectual 
point of view, as one of the most accom- 
plished speakers of the House, he im- 
parted honor to the chair. Nor were his 


physical qualities at all inferior to his in- 
tellectual. He was fully six feet in 
height, and was in the vigor of life, hay- 
ing reached his fifty-fifth year; his face 
still so comely as to have won for its pos 
sessor the reputation of being the hand- 
somest man in the Colony; his noble form 
yet unbent by that fearful accident which, 
in twelve months, was to consign him to 
the crutch for life; lithe and graceful in 
all his movements ; his manners polished 
by an intercourse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the most refined circles of the 
metropolis and the Colony; his voice clear 
and ringing, so that its lowest note was 
heard distinctly throughout the hall ; and 
a self-possession so supreme as to sustain 
him in the fiercest collisions of debate as 
if in a state of repose. Of such a man it 
may be safely said, that in whatever view 
we choose to regard him, and whether 
we look abroad or at home, a more ac- 
complished personage has rarely presided 
in a public assembly. 

“Before taking his seat, Pendleton made 
his acknowledgments to the house in a 
few plain sentences, which have come 
down to us, and which simple as they 
seem, eminently display his skill as a po- 
litician. The adroitness with which he 
regarded his election as a fresh mark of 
confidence, the scrupulous care with 
which he kept out of sight the subject of 
independence, which he well knew the 
party of Henry intended to bring for 
ward, and the zeal with which he pressed 
the topics which in a state of flagrant war 
demanded the immediate attention of the 
house, were keenly felt by his opponents 
as they were applauded by his friends.”’t 





* An incident will illustrate the character of the Johnsons. He had uttered an oath in debate 
in the House of Burgesses, which was promptly followed by an order that the offender should re- 
ceive the reprimand of the Speaker, which that eflicer pronounced on the spot in due form. As 
soon as he ended, Johnson, who had risen to receive the reprimand, set up a loud whistle, which 
brought down the house in a roar of laughter, and converted the whole affair into a farce. 

t The Journal gives the result, but does not state the vote. 


t Journal Virginia Convention, May, 1776, p. 5. 
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A SHORT SERMON. 


SELECTED FROM THE POEMS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


“He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 


The night wind comes in sudden squalls ; 
The ruddy fire light starts and falls 
Fantastically on the walls. 


The bare trees all their branches wave ; 
The frantic wind doth howl and rave 
Like prairie wolf above a grave. 


And tho’ the storm is on the wane, 
Still thro’ the lattice, on the pane 
Spatters the heavy dismal rain. 


The moon looks out; but cold and pale, 
And seeming scared at this wild gale, 
Draws o’er her pallid face a veil. 


In vain I turn the poet’s page— 
In vain consult some ancient sage— 
I hear alone the tempest rage. 


The shutters tug at hinge and bar— 
The windows clash with frosty jar— 
The child creeps closer to “‘ Papa,” 


And now, I almost start aghast, 
The clamor rises thick and fast, 
Surely a troop of fiends drove past! 


That last shock shook the oaken door, 
Sounding like billows on the shore, 
On such a night God shield the poor! 


God shield the poor to night who stay 
In piteous homes! who if they pray 
Ask thee, oh God! for bread and day! 


Think! think! ye men who daily wear 
“‘ Purple and linen”—ye, whose hair 
Flings perfume on the tempered air, 


Think! think! I say, aye! start and think 
That many tremble on death’s brink— 
Dying for want of meat and drink. 


When tattered poor folk meet your eyes 
Think friend, like christian in this wise 
Each once is Christ hid in disguise. 


Then when you hear the tempest’s roar 
That thunders at your carvéd door, 
Know that, it knocketh for the poor. 
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THE CRIMEAN HERO; A BRIGHTON ADVENTURE.* 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I, 


The poet tells us, in strains familiar to 
all, that the nymph Clytia, the Daughter 
of the Sea and Beloved of the Sun, whom 
mortals recognise as the flower Helian- 
thus, still 


turns on her God when he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose, 





a beautiful image of hopeless constancy, 
to be found only, as some suppose, in 
Greek Fable. 

The supposition is incorrect: a modern 
Clytia exists, no less the daughter of 
Ocean, and equally the beloved of Pho- 
bus,—beloved too, of so many beside, 
that, were it in his nature, “the lord of 
the unerring bow” might well be jealous 
of the indiscriminate attention which she 
receives. 

It is the privilege of England to call 
this nymph her own. The sea is her 
sire, the metropolis her mother, her lover 
was that well-be-wigged Hyperion, George 
the Fourth, and the fair creature’s name 
is Brighton. . 

Ask any one of the Oceanides, her 
children,—a countless host, who swarm 
upon her bosom “ from morn till dewy 
eve,” —if the sun ever ceases to pour his 
rays upon that long line of glazed bricks 
and stucco, from the moment when he 
appears “with shining, morning face,” 
to that in which he withdraws with a 
countenance shockingly crimsoned by the 
day’s exertions? They will tell you, one 
and all, that if you take up your abode 
in Brighton Proper —that is, anywhere 
facing the south between Kemp Town 
and Cliftonville (anciently Hove),—you 
need seldom despair of being able to per- 
form the duties of a dial. Exceptions of 
course there may be, incidental to our 
insular climate, but clouds at Brighton 
are only like lovers’ quarrels,—an angry 
frown such ds Apollo’s front might have 
worn when his mistress happened—acci- 
dentally—to look at somebody else,—the 


scud that rapidly drifts across the face of 
heaven, leaving us to doubt if it had ever 
been depressed by gloom. 

So much for the parallel between the 
mythological Mademoiselle and her fash- 
ionable British type. If it does not alto- 
gether hold good in the matter of “ hope- 
less constancy,” is it that those words, 
taken in combination, have now-a-days no 
particular meaning. for most of us have 
too much self-love to be hopeless, and 
very few heart enough to be constant. 

Whether the lady and gentlemen of 
whom it is ‘my hint to speak” belonged 
to the category of the trusting and the 
faithful, will probably appear in the few 
pages which I devote to their recent his- 
tory. 

Early in the month of November that 
has just stolen away, there still dwelt in 
Sunshine crescent—a part of Brighton 
which no one who lives there can have 
any difficulty in identifying,—the family 
of the Martingales, rich people from 
London, whose house of business was in 
Milk Street, and private residence at Brix- 
ton. I say they “still” dwelt there, be- 
cause to remain more than a month in 
the same locality, is, in these days of 
universal locomotion, a thing to be won- 
dered at, if not admired. It is true they 
had passed the summer season on the 
Continent, flitting from place to place 
with marvellous celerity, but having 
thoroughly tired themselves out in Paris 
during the Queen’s visit there, Mr. Mar- 
tingale pére decided upon recruiting the 
family health, strength, and spirits, by 
an indefinite sojourn at the sea-side. 
This, of course, meant Brighton, and 
Messrs. Parsons and Sons—( whom some 
irreverently call ‘ Parsons and Clerks,”) 
having secured a house in Sunshine-cres- 
cent, somewhere in the middle of Sep- 
tember last, the Martingales shipped 
themselves on board the Steamer at 
Dieppe, made the voyage across, sub- 
ject to the usual marine annoyances (in- 





* From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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cluding the steward’s fee) were renova- 
ted in very proper form at the very ex- 
cellent pier-hotel at Newhaven, and in 
due time arrived, by train and fly, at 
their journey’s end. ; 

Exclusive of their suite,—a courier 
valet, and (while at sea) a helpless lady’s 
maid,—the Martingale party consisted of 
four persons; the Jupiter Tonans, who 
gave his name to the rest, his Juno-like 
wife, his Mercurial son, and Cynthia, his 
charming daughter, a very Dian for sea- 
side accomplishments. Brighton was a 
place, Mr. Jupiter said, which agreed 
with him,—this is to say, he always 
dined well there; Mrs. Juno had her 
reasons for liking it,—the shops were 
good (especially Madame Mercier’s), and 
you might dress as much as you pleased ; 
young Mr. Mercury (called at the font 
Adolphus) was fond of its ale called 
“Brighton Tipper,” had a passion for 
billiards, and was, consequently, a gui- 
nea-for-life subscriber at Kentfield’s ; and 
Miss Cynthia Martingale But she is 
far too important a personage in my 
story to wind up a sentence with, so I 
will give her a paragraph to herself. 

First, as to personal appearance ; under 
twenty, round, flaxen, blue-eyed, rosy- 
cheek, ruddy-lipped, smiling, dimpling,— 
the model indeed, of that healthful style 
of young lady, whom indolent men, 
aroused to sudden energy, emphatically 
call; “‘a doosid pretty gal.’ Then, as 
to character and disposition; good-tem- 
pered, lively, impulsive, impressionable, 
rather romantic, and somewhat credu- 
lous. What she liked best was riding 
and dancing, less perhaps for the sake of 
the exercise than for a reason which need 
not be too precisely stated. Considering 
how much opportunity Brighton affords 
for indulging in the above-named volatile 
amusement it is not surprising that Miss 
Cynthia Martingale should have no ob- 
jection to the proposed visit to the shores 
of Sussex. 

In most of the places to which people 
resort, acquaintance with them is made 
by degrees,—you require a day or two to 
look round before you feel quite at home ; 
but Brighton at once introduces itself. 
The journey from town by the express 
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train is only just long enough to enable 
you to go through the Times, without the 
advertisements; you rattle down the hill 
in ten minutes to your lodging on the 
the Marine Parade or the King’s road; 
you order dinner with the certainty of 
getting anything you choose to ask for; 
and before you are well aware that France 
is almost as near to you as London, find 
yourself in the midst of the pleasant- 
est crowd in Europe, and not all surprised 
at having suddenly added one more to the 
number. The clever fellow you talked 
to this morning at the club in Pall Mall,— 
the handsome woman who sang so di- 
vinely last night in Eaton-place,—the 
dear friend who wrote to you three days 
ago from Vienna,—the other friend—not 
so dear—who only went six weeks since 
to ihe United States, and whom you 
hoped you had got rid of for ever,—the 
Paris man whom you recollect for the 
last five-and-twenty years,—the London 
man who encounters you at every cor- 
ner,—the Dublin man who was once, un- 
luckily, introduced to you and always 
will shake hands when you meet,—all 
sorts of faces that are familiar,—hardly 
any that appear unknown,—of such ma- 
terials is the multitude made who from 
two p. M. till sunset do their best to es- 
tablish in your mind a firm belief in hu- 
man ubiquity. Even the very trades- 
man’s vans that whirl past have the same 
names inscribed upon them which you 
are accustomed to read in Regent-street 
and Piccadilly, fully satisfying you that 
if Brighton be not absolutely London, is 
at all events not quite “out of town.” 
Has the place then, nothing peculiar to 
itself? Certainly. The sun, the sea, the 
shingle, the shrimpers, the gulls, the 
goat-carts, the grown up perambulators, 
the blue-gowned bathing-women, the 
weather-beaten fishermen, the nautical 
characters who invite to “a nice row” 
or ‘‘a pleasant sail,” the peripatetic as- 
tronomers who offer to show the moon at 
mid-day, the itinerant artists who pester 
with pincushions, buffaloes’ horns, and 
fancy baskets, and then the riding-mas- 
ters with their squadrons of Amazons, 
numerous enough to furnish forth another 
Light Brigade,—all these savour suffici- 
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ently of the locality, and are not to be 
found in such force, particularly the 
equestrian bevies, in any other part of 
England. 

The Martingales were as speedily ac- 
climatised in Brighton as any of the con- 
stantly-shifting but never diminishing 
twenty thousand visitors, and the ghost- 
ly ordeal of the Master of the Ceremonies 
once over, (it took place, of course, on the 
day of their arrival), they were free to 
follow their own avocations. Mr. Mar- 
tingale, senior, immediately began . his 
walks in search of an appetite, though it 
generally came to him unsought; his 
portly helpmate, for whom the widened 
pavement in the King’s-road was “‘a real 
blessing,” hurried off to the West Cliff to 
look at the fashions; Miss Cynthia put 
herself en rapport with Mr. Roberts about 
“a love of a horse” upon which some 
young lady had cantered by during 
breakfast; and Mr. Adolphus Martin- 
gale took a turn as far as Manchester 
street to see what was going on at “ Jon- 
athan’s.” These arrangements were but 
a simple initiation, the mere beginning 
of the life they were about to lead in 
Brighton, but they served, like straws, to 
show which way the wind was likely to 
blow afterwards. 


Il. 


A month or six weeks went by. 

At the end of that time every one of 
the party had some agreeable acquaint- 
ances. The head of the family picked up 
his on the Esplanade, on the Chain-pier, 
at Folthorpe’s; Mrs. Martingale gained 
hers at the German Spa; Mr. Adolphus 
found kindred spirits at Mutton’s, in the 
tennis court and at the billiard table; 
while the fair Cynthia, who galloped up 
and down the cliff from morning till 
night, rejoiced in “‘troops of friends,” la 
beau sexe predominating, though not en- 
tirely to the exclusion of the other. Be- 
sides these waifs and strays, there were 
the London people, whom they all knew 
—some of them here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row, back again the next day, and so 
forth; some who had taken, like them- 
selves, what Mrs. Martingale, who occa- 
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sionally dropped an aspirate, called “a 
nouse for the season.” 

It was worth while to hear Mr. Jupiter 
Martingale—a large man, with large 
waistcoat pockets, into which he always 
thrust his large hands while talking,—it 
was worth while, I say,—if you had no- — 
thing else on earth to do,—to hear him 
dilate on “the parties” whom he nodded 
at, shook hands with, or eyed with a 
strong sense of satisfaction as he pulve- 
rised the pebbles on the Esplanade, with 
his comfortable wife on his arm, and a 
City friend, down from Saturday till 
Monday, at his disengaged elbow. He 
had a voice, and gave everybody within 
twenty yards the full benefit of it which 
accounts for my being so much in his 
confidence. 

** See him on the cob, there, Vokins ?— 
huddedo, Sir Charles !—that’s Sir Charles 
Chesapeake:—did great things in the war 
with the ’Mericans—heart of a lion, sir, 
first-rate fellow; clever cob that, Vokins, 
worth his weight in gold;—not quite 
equal to mine tho’;—would have bought 
him else; figure a long one—nothing 
under a thousand; ought to be a good 
one, for he’s never in the stable. Here 
comes Sir Solomon Goldfinch ;—morning, 
Sir Sol—needn’t tell you who he is, Vo- 
kins; always buying, always building, 
always making money; if he lives long 
enough that new street of his will reach 
all the way to London. Poor Sir Sol! 
rather shaky of late—worth five million, 
tho’—that’s everything. There’s another 
little man—same persuasion—no end to 
7em here—this is their Pisgah; he’s 
pretty nigh as rich, they say—can’t re- 
collect his name—oh, Shadrach, I think 
—yes; an odd fellow, Shadrach, can’t 
bear to part with his money, none of ’em 
can. We’ve a whist club here, Vokins; 
Shadrach dropped in one night, joined in 
a rubber, lost fifty pound, wouldn’t pay. 
‘Come,’ says Colonel Hardback—(there 
he is, huddedoo, colonel!)—‘come, sir, 
you must settle.” ‘No,’ says Shadrach, 
‘that is vot I von’t do!’ ‘ Not settle, sir, 
why you know we had fifty on the rub- 
ber!’ ‘Yes, I know that!’ ‘And if I 
had lost the money you’d have expected 
me to pay you?’ ‘Oh, yes, that’s vot I 
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vould.’ ‘Well, then, fork out now.’ ‘No,’ 
says Shadrach, looking hard at the colo- 
nel, ‘ that’s vot I von’t do!’ And damme, 
sir, Hardback couldn’t get it out of him: 
he owes the money to this hour! Ha! 
Picadilly! when did you come down? 
Going to stay? Happy to see you, 24, 
Sunshine-crescent, knife and fork at six 
sharp. Pretty woman that, on the bay 
horse ; don’t you think so, my dear? Too 
thin! well, she seems thick enough with 
the gentleman that’s riding with her, eh, 
Vokins?—ha! ha! ha! Widow, I fancy, 
lots of stuff—that’s the bait for a baronet. 
There goes Lord Millboard, always going 
about in an open fly, sets bolt upright, 
never looks at anybody, gets up at two 
o’clock, takes twelve turns every day from 
Brill’s to Brunswick place, then goes 
home to breakfast, lives at the Bedford, 
never known to speak to the waiters, 
great man, sir, Lord Millboard! Hudde- 
doo, admiral! Splendid officer, Admiral 
Sternpost! Ought to have had the Baltic 
fleet this year. No man knows more of 
the sea than he does. Lives here all the 
year round. Has done ever since the 
peace. Think he looks older, my dear? 
Tell you why: hasn’t put in his teeth 
yet; never does till he dines. Him on 
the bench, with the beard, and his arm in 
a sling? No, I don’t know him; sets 
there every day; must try and find out; 
suppose he’s from the Crimea!” 

Suppose so! Yes, every one who sees 
him supposes that; Brighton being in 
fact what Cheltenham was after Water- 
loo, and Bath after Bunker’s Hill, the 
out-of-doors hospital for the sick and 
wounded whom the war has scathed but 
spared. 

Let me be a little more particular than 
Mr. Martingale in describing this inter- 
esting stranger whom nobody seems to 
know. 

His age appears about thirty ; he is tall 
and elegantly made; strong, no doubt, if 
he were in perfect health, and active too. 
He is pale; in all probability from loss 
of blood or the close confinement of a 
sick-tent. He has a dreamy eye, as if 
his mental communings were with things 
of the past, shunning all cognisance of 
the present ; and yet it can awake to con- 
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sciousness sometimes, flashing with intel- 
lectual light. And then, what a superb 
moustache ! 

This description, however, is not mine, 
but is transcribed literally from a note, 
beginning “My dear Elvira,” and signed 
with the initials ““C. M.,” which came 
flying into my face one day as I turned 
the corner of Preston street, just at the 
moment that a party of young ladies 
were riding past. There was no enve- 
lope, so I could not forward it to the 
right address, and I did not at that time 
know the writer. When I afterwards 
became acquainted with Miss Cynthia 
Martingale, I did better than return the 
note; I kept the secret. 

It is a marvellous thing what wonder- 
ful photographs are taken by female eyes, 
even when their owners are riding at full 
gallop. <A short-sighted person can’t un- 
derstand the process. To me—born a 
myope—the whole thing is inexplicable, 
and perhaps it is as well, for I can 
scarcely say what might happen if I 
knew that, whenever I leant over the 
railing which separates the King’s-road 
from the Esplanade, merely looking at 
the long-booted riding-masters and their 
long-skirted pupils, and having no ulte- 
rior purpose in view, I was standing for 
my portrait. In that case, I might have 
been tempted to do what I have good rea- 
son to believe was done by the interesting 
stranger, the third time Miss Cynthia 
Martingale rode by. I might have made 
as if I sighed, have returned the photo- 
graphic glance, have modestly cast down 
my eyes, have clung—as it were—convul- 
sively to the rail for support, overcome— 
as it were—with wounds and emotion, 
have tottered to a seat within sight of an 
averted glance, and have feebly—as it 
were—returned to the original spot by 
the time the lady came back again. 

When and where they found the op- 
portunity of speaking together is more 
than I am able to say; but some occasion 
must have offered, some hint must have 
been given, or why should Mrs. Martin- 
gale been so specially selected at the 
German Spa every morning as the object 
of the wounded officer’s most respectful 
attention, when, with the freemasonry 
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which connects invalids, he advised her 
to try the same water that he had been 
ordered to take, “to strengthen the sys- 
tem and restore it to its proper tone?” 
Why, also, should Adolphus Martingale 
have talked so much about the Redan 
and the Malakhoff—(so much more than 
other people, I mean, which is saying a 
great deal)—if he hadn’t had “the facts” 
of the assault, “quite different from what 
was generally supposed,”—from one of 
the actors on the memorable occasion— 
*‘a devilish handsome fellow with his arm 
in a sling,” who dropped in of an after- 
noon at Kentfield’s “just to look at the 
play,” and seemed to have taken quite a 
fancy to him?” 

It is not altogether unfair to suppose 
that this two-fold selection was scarcely 
fortuitous; that it was not by chance 
only Colonel Liptrap addressed himself 
to two members of the same family—to 
the mother and brother—the sister not 
being unknown. If it were, however, ac- 
cidental, the hit was a lucky one, for be- 
ing the theme of conversation with each, 
Mr. Martingale, senior, who had a mania 
for making acquaintances, very soon pro- 
posed that Adolphus should make up to 
the gallant sufferer, and try and get him 
to come to dinner, 

“Try,” indeed! The task was not so 
exceedingly difficult. 


III. 


You may talk of Carlsbad, Kissingen, 
Homburg, Ems, or Langenschwalbach, 
but I question whether any or all of these 
would have proved so efficacious in heal- 
ing gun-shot wounds as the factitious wa- 
ters of the German. Spa at Brighton. 

“Our regimental surgeon, Dr. Tourni- 
quet, said it was very fortunate he was 
able to extract the ball that lodged in my 
chest, and a miracle almost that the shel 
which fractured my fore-arm did not 
splinter the ulna; but,” continued Colo- 
nel Liptrap, addressing himself to Mr. 
Martingale, senior, while Cynthia shud- 
dered to hear him, “he told me, when 
he signed my tick——, I mean my medi- 
cal certificate, that having reduced the 
inflammation and subdued the fever—I 
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was delirious for three days, fearfully so 
I believe, fancying that I still led the 
storming party—‘all we want now’— 
these were his own words—‘ all we want 
now is change of scene, rest for the mind 
and body, native air, and, by degrees as 
our strength returns. a little society, and 
we shall soon be set up again.’ So they 
gave me leave of absence, against my 
will, for I couldn’t bear the idea of leav- 
ing before Sebastopol was taken ; but it 
was of no use my remaining in that 
state, unable to draw my sword, and I 
consented to come home. After I had 
reported myself at the Horse Guards I 
went before the Board, and they ordered 
me down here.” 

* And so, colonel, you led the storming 
party! I think you’ll like this port, we 
call it ‘the doctor,—the best thing in the 
world for getting up the stamina ; I have 
it direct from Oporto; a butt of this 
makes three of the usual kind ;—only try 
it. And so,” repeated Mr. Martingale, 
“you led the storming party! I should 
like to hear what an eye-witness says of 
that affair of the Reddun. I suppose 
you were at the first attack ?” 

“Exactly sir,” returned the colonel, 
helping himself: “on the 18th of June, 
that was the day. Hm! hm! Indeed 
this wine is excellent ; a little too strong, 
I’m afraid, for an invalid; however, I 
suppose a single glass won’t hurt me.” 

“Hurt you, colonel! You needn’t be 
afraid to take a bottle. You'll find it 
very different from the stuff you got in 
the Crymea! But, about the Reddun?” 

“Well, sir, said the colonel, “if you 
really are desirous to hear about that af- 
fair, I’ll give you the best account my 
memory will permit; though after a cer- 
tain point, when I was shot down, [have 
no remembrance of anything that hap- 
pened.” 

“Up to that time, then,” said Mr. Mar- 
tingale. And the family party round the 
table where this conversation took place 
prepared themselves as attentive listeners. 

The colonel took another sip at “ the 
doctor,” and began: 

“On che evening of the 17th of June, 
about six o’clock, I was sitting in my 
tent in the trenches, reading ‘ Cesar’ 
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Commentaries,”’ and mentally comparing 
the modern art of warfare with the prac- 
tice of the Romans, when a mounted or- 
derly rode up, and informed me that I 
was summoned to a council of war, 
which was to take place in half an hour, 
in the—in the—Quarries ; we had taken 
them before, you know. I saw at once 
there was something in the wind, or I 
shouldn’t have been sent for. “‘ Bridoon,” 
said I, to my covering sergeant, “ load 
all my revolvers, and sharpen both my 
sabres,—there will be work for us before 
long.” The brave fellow’s eyes glist- 
ened with delight at the intelligence. 
“Colonel,” he exclaimed, “ your honor 
and myself will be the two first in Se- 
bastopol.” Hastily throwing my war- 
cloak over my shoulders, and arming my- 
self with a favourite weapon, I bent my 
steps towards the Quarries. When I ar- 
rived there the principal members of the 
council were already assembled, Raglan, 
Brown, Canrobert, Bosquet, Evans, Car- 
digan——” 

“Evans and Cardigan!” interrupted 
Adolphus Martingale—‘“ I thought they 
had come home before then ?” 

“How very stupid of me!” said the 
colonel; “you are quite right; so they 
had. I was thinking of what took place 
the night before Inkermann. No, no, 
Evans and Cardigan were not there; it 
must have been Jones and—and—Scar- 
lett—yes, now I remember, they were the 
men. However, that part of the matter 
is not of much consequence. — ‘Colonel,’ 
said Lord Raglan to me as soon as I en- 
tered the tent, ‘it has been decided to 
assault the Redan to-morrow at daylight. 
Your regiment will furnish the storming 
party!’ ‘And I hope, my lord,’ I ‘re- 
plied, ‘I may be permitted to have the 
honour of leading it?” ‘ Your answer,’ 
said his lordship, ‘is only what I expec- 
ted. See that your scaling ladders, ga- 
bions, fascines, and sand-bags are in read- 
iness, tell off two hundred men, and God 
defend the right!’ I bowed and with- 
drew. I need not say, sir, that that was 
an anxious night. I was occupied until 
a late hour in giving directions to my 
men. At length all was prepared, and I 
was left alone. The moon rose with a 
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brilliancy unknown in northern latitudes, 
and the stars spangled the azure vault 
above. [I listened to the hum of the camp 
till it gradually subsided into drowsy si- 
lence, and all was still. I thought of my 
native land, which, perchance, I might 
never revisit. ‘ But what matters,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘the life of one so solitary as 
myself, with no tie to bind him to the do- 
mestic hearth, a being without a future. 
If I give my blood for my country I may 
yet live in her annals, unmourned, per- 
haps, but not unremembered.’ “Such,” 
said the Colonel, turning to Mrs. Martin- 
gale and the admiring Cynthia, ‘such 
were the thoughts which chased each 
other through my brain. Midnight peal- 
ed from the lofty belfries of Sebastopol, 
the ery of the Muezzin arose from the 
Turkish lines calling the Faithtul to 
prayer,—I—I,—let me see,—really the 
recollection of that moment ie 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Martingale, 
almost ready to ery, though she could 
not have told the reason why. Cynthia, 
too, sighed deeply. ‘“‘What an exqusite 
description !” she murmured. The colo- 
nel whose memory was fortified by the 
pause,—during which he poured out an- 
other glass of ‘‘the doctor,’—resumed 
the narrative : 

“A soldier’s tent on the battle-field is 
but poorly furnished. My couch was a 
simple bearskin, a trophy won in the 
fight on the plains of Balaklava ; I threw 
myself upon it and slept. It was but for 
half an hour,—yet I awoke refreshed. 
‘Muster the regiment,’ I said to the ad- 
jutant, who came at that moment for or- 
ders. 1 will not weary you with all the 
details of miltary preparation. Sharp 
was the word, sir, and quick was the 
motion. I rode up to the front of my 
men. ‘Two hundred stormers,’ I ex- 
claimed. The whole of the front rank 
stepped forward. ‘Fall back every se- 
cond file.’ Not a man moved. I knew 
that with such troops I could have done 
anything and gone anywhere. ‘Men’ said 
I, ‘the path of duty leads to the goal of 
honour! I only require two hundred. 
Obey!’ The alternate files reluctantly 
fell back. The dawn was now breaking : 
the air was chill, but every bosom glowed 
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with fire. A rocket flew up from the 
Mamelon ; it was answered by one of the 
Quarries. The fire of our batteries 
opened. I drew my sword. ‘Forward!’ 
I shouted, at the same time giving spurs 
to my gallant grey. The noble creature 
snorted wildly, the earth shook beneath 
his feet, he bore me on like an ava- 
lanche !——” 

“You don’t mean to say you charged the 
Reddun on horseback ?” said Mr. Martin- 
gale. 

“Horseback, sir,—ah, ah,—where was 
1?—yes, sir, on horseback; if I had not 
done so I should not have lost that splen- 
did charger. A round shot struck him 
in the chest: he went down, but I threw 
myself from the stirrups, and waving my 
sword over my head, plunged into the 
ditch and attacked the salient angle. The 
grape and shell now beat upon us like 
hail, felling the men to the ground in 
spite of the fascines which they carried. 
Of the first fifty who followed me into 
the ditch I alone remained untouched. 
‘Come on, stormers,’ I cried, and my cry 
was responded to. The earth crumbled 
away from the parapet above, our fire 
had begun to tell, the breach at last was 
practicable,—we mounted. Bridoon was 
by my side,—the foe was before me,— 
we entered the Redan!” 

* “Hooray!” shouted Mr. Martingale; “I 
think I see you all at it. Pass the wine 
to the colonel, Doll!” 

The colonel filled again : he was warm- 
ing with his subject. 

“‘T suppose, sir, I shall never see such 
a sight again as then presented itself. 
The work was filled with Russians. I 
~ had too much to do to count them, but 
there must have been at least ten thou- 
sand. I had about eighty men left. I 
led them on to the charge. We gave the 
Russians cold stéel. They wavered and 
fled behind the traverses, ‘Sebastopol 
and Victory!’ I shouted, advancing. At 
that moment four masked batteries 
opened upon us. Walkinshaw, the finest 
grenadier of my corps, had both his legs 
carried away by aspent ball. My sword 
was shivered in my grasp. I rushed 
upon a stalwart Muscovite sapper and 
struck him to the ground with my 
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clenched fist. I seized the weapon he 
wielded: it was both sword and saw. I 
dealth death around! The Russians 
again retreated. ‘But five minutes more 
of life and the Redan,’ I cried, ‘is ours!’ 
They were the last words I uttered. 
Two rifle balls struck me at the same 
moment—one on the left arm and the 
other in the breast: I reeled and fell—a 
mist obscured my sight—1 saw and heard 
nothing more !” 

“What a Nero!” gasped Mrs. Martin- 
gale: ‘‘I never!” 

Cynthia was absolutely breathless. 

“How did you get out of it colonel?” 
asked Mrs. Martingale. 

I should never again have seen the 
light of day but for my faithful Bridoon. 
He took me on his back, and amidst a 
murderous shower of grape and canis- 
ter, bore me back tothetrenches. When 
I returned to consciousness, the probe 
and the scalpel were in my bosom. 
‘Have we gained the day?’ I feebly said 
to Torniquet, He looked at me stead- 
fastly and made no reply. From that 
moment, as I mentioned before, I became 
delirious. The rest you know!” 

The colonel made a great gulp and 
finished a third glass of “the doctor.” 

‘‘Which was your regiment?” inquired 
Adolphus Martingale. 

“My regiment!” returned the colonel— 
“my regiment! The—the—the Hun- 
dreth. Not a man was left of it but my- 
self. It was so cut up that—that—you 
won’t even find it in the Army List.” 

IV. 

It is to be inferred from what has just 
been narrated, that Colonel Liptrap had 
not only become a constant guest at the 
hospitable board of Mr. Martingale, but 
that he was, as the newspapers say, “‘pro- 
gressing rapidly towards his recovery.” 
He was able, occasionally, to take his 
wounded arm out of the sling, and “havy- 
ing,” as he said, “‘been advised to stretch 
it, the bones now being firmly knit,” he 
did so, of a mcrning at Kentfield’s, in a 
quiet game at billiards with the youthful 
Adolphus. ‘“ Had the shell hit him in 
the right arm,” he observed, “the thing 
would have been impossible—he could 
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never have made another stroke; but as 
it happened to be the left that was dam- 
aged, why he thought-he could just man- 
age to make a bridge.” And so he play- 
ed with his young friend, and it was real- 
ly surprising, considering the great dis- 
advantage he laboured under, how he 
ever came to win. “Fortune,” says the 
old adage, “favours the Bold,” and this, 
without doubt, was the reason why Miss 
Cynthia’s “Hero of the Redan” (every 
young lady, I believe, has one of these 
heroes) was so generally successful in 
his friendly contests with her brother. 
The colonel, however, was very scrupu- 
lous; he never would play for anything 
but “the tables,” though, if pressed, he 
did not object to take a trifling bet on the 
rubber, neither did he sternly refuse to 
pocket what he won. In consequence of 
this little arrangement the heavy purse 
of Adolphus Martingale grew gradually 
lighter, but then he acquired a knowledge 
of the game that quite made up for any 
slight, practical failure. It happened, 
conveniently, too, that the young gentle- 
man never knew how he was beaten, 
and had far too good an opinion of his 
own play to admit his losses, so that no- 
body knew, but his antagonist and him- 
self, to what extent he suffered. 

But this amusement was a mere passa 
tiempo—the idleness of an hour: the gal- 
lant colonel’s more important occupation 
was the equestrian exercise which he 
took every day in the company of Miss 
Cynthia Martingale. The young lady, 
who had hitherto figured conspicuously 
in the best-mounted lot that left Roberts’ 
stables, now completely separated herself 
from her careering companions to ride 
with a quieter but more interesting es- 
cort. Her “sweet friends” who sneered 
among themselves at her withdrawal, did 
not, however, take it much to heart; in- 
deed, as long as Major Rattles and Cap- 
tain Smash were of their party, they en- 
vied nobody, they said, and went on gal- 
loping harder than ever—so hard that it 
is altogether wonderful how their horses’ 
legs stood it. But the legs of the Brigh- 
ton horses are, certainly; not the least 
amongst the marvels of the day. 
Shattered by the Crimean campaign, 
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Colonel Liptrap felt wholly unequal to 
“the cliff pace,” and therefore rode very 
gently, and quite as gently Cynthia Mar- 
tingale reined in her horse beside him, 
A day seldom passes at Brighton without 
one of the fast young damsels being spilt, 
and many respectable fathers altogether 
set their faces against their daughters’ 
equestrian pursuits, on account of the 
danger which attends them. But, under 
certain circumstances, it is much safer to 
let your daughters go at a hand gallop 
than at a walk. The former may let her 
in for a roll in the dirt—a torn habit, and 
perhaps, a sprained wrist or ankle; but 
with the latter there is a chance of fall- 
ing into something worse than mud, of 
damaging something more than the ex- 
tremities. 

I have somewhere seen a French print 
which represents a knight and his stolen 
bride in full career, on separate steeds, 
with clasped hands and joined lips; but 
this mode of making love, I am inclined 
to think, is rare. It seems to me much 
more probable that soft words can be 
spoken, still softer sighs breathed, when 
neither of the parties are being furiously 
bumped up and down in their saddles. 
“‘Dear—est, I a—a—a—dore yo—u—-u!” 
jerked out of a man’s mouth at a swing- 
ing trot on a hard road, like half-pence 
out of his pocket, is a declaration more 
likely to provoke the lady to laughter 
than to a more tender emotion, On the 
other hand, ““Al—ber—bert, this is mad— 
mad—madness!” (the fair one’s general 
reply when she means to accept you) is 
entirely spoilt by a hiccuping style of de- 
livery. 

But when a lady and gentleman walk 
their horses side by side, able to look into 
each other’s faces and speak below their 
breaths, when they leave the public prom- 
enade behind, and, altogether forgetful 
of the fact, find themselves alone on the 
downs together, and remain there till it is 
almost dusk, if you don’t arrive at the con- 
clusion that they have been making love, 
you must at all events admit that they 
have had every opportunity for doing so. 

Moreover, when the gentleman is con- 
stantly invited by papa to “drop in at 
six, if he hasn’t any better engagement;” 
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when it comes to pass that he does drop 
in; that he tells desperate campaigning 
stories in which he is the chief actor; 
that he overcomes his repugnance to port, 
and drinks as if he liked it; that he takes 
a hand at piquet with mamma for half an 
hour ; and that he devotes the rest of the 
evening to the piano where somebody 
sings the sweetest melodies, in which he 
has just voice enough to join, while papa 
falls fast asleep and the lovely songster’s 
brother smokes a regalia in the balcony 
outside—the window being shut because 
she detests the smell of smoke; when all 
these things happen nearly every even- 
ing, you must surely be willing to allow 
that, if the gentleman wishes to make 
himself agreeable to anybody, in particu- 
lar, no one seems very much inclined to 
prevent him. ‘ 

Least of all, in the case in point, was 
Cynthia Martingale: by no means dispo- 
sed to throw away his chance was Regi- 
nald Liptrap. 

Mr. Martingale was, as I have already 
said, a very rich man; his daughter’s 
fortune would no doubt be considerable ; 
he, himself, was friendly to the colonel, 
excessively friendly; his wife had taken 
ths gallant soldier quite en belle passion ; 
and the useful Adolphus—he will pardon 
me for saying so—was a muff of the very 
softest texture. 

But how stood the matter between the 
colonel and his country? Now that he 
was convalescent were not her claims 
upon his sword renewed? Did not the 
light-blue, yellow-bordered ribbon, with 
its dangling silver medal and triply-in- 
scribed clasps, bind him to her service as 
by a retaining fee? Did not the com- 
mand of a brigade—who knows? perhaps a 
division—await him when he returned to 
the Crimea? Ah! but the colonel, like a 
great many more, had “urgent private 
affairs.” Very urgent they were—very 
urgent they must have been—for he seri- 
ously meditated marriage. 

Without assigning any other reason, 
though there might have been several, I 
may say that the heroic officer was in 
want of money ; indeed, if I used the ex- 
pression “hard up,” it would scarcely be 
too strong. Besides, he was in love. 


Cynical people may say that the last was 
no reason for the step he proposed to take. 
I shall not argue the point. Colonel 
Liptrap knew what he was about, and 
that is quite enough for my purpose. 

Standing so well as he did with Mar- 
tingale and all his family, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he at once made his propo- 
sals in due form. This, however, was 
not exactly the course he pursued. There 
might be a great deal of éclat in giving 
his daughter to a man of the colonel’s 
rank and services, but ‘“‘somehow or 
other,” said Reginald Liptrap to himself, 
“when these old buffers” (I am ashamed 
to say that he actually did use these 
words) “‘take a matter of this sort in 
hand, they go about it in such a stupid, 
business-sort of a way, they ask such a 
lot of questions, want to have everything 
in black and white, to see their way, as 
they call it, make such a fuss about set- 
tlements and all that kind of thing, that 
a fellow like me has no chance at all 
with them. Old Martingale is a goodish 
sort of a chap as long as we’re on the 
square, but if once I let him get round 
the corner it will be all U P ‘up’ with 
me. No, I must take the change out of 
that fool Dolly, persuade Cynthia to bolt, 
and then the governor and I can meet on 
equal terms.” 

This was not heroic language, neither 
did it imply heroic conduct, but, as Bid- 
dy says: “heroes will err;” and if the 


. proverb be true, that no man is a hero to 


his valet de chambre, a fortiori no man is 
a hero to himself. 
¥; 

“Has the colonel been here to-day?” 
inquired Adolphus Martingale of the 
very young gentleman, with the very 
young moustache, who officiates as mark- 
er in Kentfield’s public room. 

The reply was in the negative, whereat 
Adolphus expressed some surprise, ob- 
serving that the colonel had promised to 
meet him by eleven o’clock to play a 
match. 

“He’s rather too much for you,” said 
the juvenile marker, with all the self- 
sufficiency of his class. 

“You think so, do you?” returned 
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Adolphus. ‘ When I play my best he 
hasn’t much chance.” 

“Then you wasn’t playing your best 
last night,” retorted the sprouting mous- 
tache. 

“« How do you know?” asked Adolphus, 
rather angrily. 

“Why, if you had been I don’t sup- 
pose you’d have parted with so much tin. 
Ah, he’s wide awake is the colonel. I 
should have to take off my coat to beat 
him myself?” 

Adolphus looked at the young marker 
as if he felt very much disposed to take 
off his coat and administer a beating of a 
different kind; but he swallowed his 
wrath, and instead of making a hostile 
demonstration, proposed a game or two 
until the colonel came. The young mar- 
ker said “he didn’t mind giving him a 
lesson,” and they at once set to. 

If the object of Adolphus Martingale 
that morning was to play at billiards, it 
was quite as well he did not wait for Col- 
onel Liptrap, as twelve o’clock came, and 
two or three more hours followed, with- 
out his making his appearance. After a 
few wondering remarks about his not 
keeping his engagement, Adolphus, ab- 
sorbed in his game, and renovating him- 
self occasionally with a glass of “ Brigh- 
ton Tipper,” smoked his cigar and played 
on, without troubling himself any more 
on the subject. 

“The old fellow,” he said to himself, 
“will be sure to turn up at dinner, and 
then I shall know all about it.” 

But Colonel Liptrap’s arrangements 
that day did not include a dinner in Sun- 
- shine-crescent, as Mr. Adolphus Martin- 
gale subsequently found out. 

At the identical moment which the 
Crimean Hero had appointed for meeting 
his billiard-playing young friend, he stop- 
ped his horse beneath the balcony where 
Miss Cynthia, in riding attire, was watch- 
ing his approach. 

“We shall have a lovely morning fora 
canter to the Dyke,” said the colonel to 
Mrs. Martingale, who came to the win- 
dow to see her daughter mount. 

“Tell papa, when he comes in from 
Folthorpe’s not to wait lunch for us,” said 
the young lady. 
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Hands were kissed, whips shaken, and 
the colonel and Miss Cynthia rode off. 

They did not, however, take the road to 
the Dyke, though their horses’ heads 
were turned at first in that direction, but 
having made a circuit which brought them 
out on the race-course, pushed on at a 
quicker pace than usual through the little 
village of Ovingdean ; nor did they check 
their speed till they had placed the hill 
beyond Rottingdean between themselves 
and Brighton. As Miss Cynthia express- 
ed no surprise at riding in that direction 
instead of the one spoken of, it is to be 
presumed that their present route was 
preconcerted ; indeed, the first words that 
Colonel Liptrap uttered as they walked 
their horses down the slope put the ques- 
tion beyond all doubt. 

“You fear not, Cynthia,” he said, “to 
share the destiny of one who has nought 
but the sword he wears to carve his way 
to fortune ?” 

“Fear!” she exclaimed.” 
in my choice.” 

“Let us push on then, dearest,’ re- 
turned her lover, ‘ for the steamer leaves 
Newhaven at three, and there are some 
matters which must be settled before we 
go on board.” 

If any one had witnessed the rate at 
which they did “push on” he never would 
have supposed that the active colonel and 
the “shattered” invalid were the same 
person. I shall leave them to make the 
best of their way while I mention one or 
two things that took place about the same 
time at Brighton. 

“Is Mr. Martingale at home?” inqui- 
red a very neatly dressed man with a pair 
of quick, searching grey eyes, as the 
house-door opened in Sunshine-crescent 
in answer to a gentle ring at the bell. 

“No, sir,” was the butler’s reply, 
“master is hout.” 

“Where can I find him ?” 

“ Probberly, sir, at Folthorpe’s Libery : 
master mostly goes there of a morning to 
read the papers.” 

“Very well,” said the stranger ; “ you 
can say Mr. Jones called.” And he walk- 
ed away. 

Mr. Martingale was reading the papers, 
as his butler supposed. He was deeply 
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engrossed by one of “our own corres- 
pondent’s” letters in the Times, when a 
slight pressure on his elbow caused him 
to look up. Mr. Jones, with the keen 
grey eyes, stood before him. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Martingale,” 
he said, ‘‘ but when you have quite finish- 
ed the paper I wish to say something ra- 
ther important to you.” 

‘God bless me !” said Mr. Martingale, 
struck by the stanger’s manner, “ impor- 
tant! I’m at your service!” 

‘*‘ Not here, sir,” said Mr. Jones, in an 
under tone; ‘outside, if you please.” 

He led the way into the street, turned 
into the Pavillion Gardens, and Mr. Mar- 
tingale followed. 

“ Now, sir, what is it?” asked Mr. Mar- 
tingale, when they were quite alone. 


“You are acquainted with a person 
named Liptrap, I think ?” 

“To be sure I am! and a fine fellow 
he is! Colonel Liptrap. Just come home 
from abroad,” 

“ Not very long,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“Do you happen to know where he is 
now ?” 

““Where? Here, I suppose, in Brigh- 
ton; he dined with me yesterday. Ex- 
pect to see him at dinner again to-day.” 

“T think you will be disappointed,” 
said Mr. Jones. “ What o’clock is it 
now ?” 

“T’ll tell you: Eh? what’s this? I 
must have left my watch at home. Odd 
I should forget it. Oh, it’s striking now, 
—‘ One,’—that’s it. Well?” 

“ At three o’clock the Flyaway steamer 
leaves Newhaven for Dieppe.” 

“What's that to me?” said Mr. Mar- 
tingale, somewhat impatiently. 

“A good deal,” returned Mr. Jones, 
coolly. “Your daughter and ‘ Colonel’ 
Liptrap mean to be off in it.” 

“God bless me! You don’tsay so! How 
do you know ?” 

“T met them on their way there an 
hour ago.’ 

“We'll take a fast horse and fly, sir,” 
he said; “‘we can get there in little more 
than an hour. To satisfy you, sir, I may 
as well mention that I’m the head of the 
Brighton Detectives. I’ve just a question 
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to ask at your house as we go along, and 
then we’ll be off in earnest.” 

He bundled Mr. Martingale into the fly 
and they drove to Sunshine-crescent. Mr. 
Jones requested permission to speak to 
Mrs. Martingale. 

“ Have you missed any trinkets lately, 
ma’am ?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Martingale was rather ‘‘ flushed” 
by the question, but would go up stairs 
and see. In less than a minute she came 
down again. An emerald necklace anda 
pair of diamond earrings were gone ! 

“Have you found your watch, sir?” 
asked Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Martingale, who had been hunting 
about, confessed he had not. 

“T thought it was likely,” observed Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘ Now then, sir, we’ve no time to 
lose.” 


* * *& * 


The fiery-faced pikeman at Newhaven- 
bridge must have been rather astonished 
at*the peremptory tone in which he was 
ordered to fling open his gate as a horse 
and fly coming from Brighton dashed up 
at full speed. 

“T can see the boat,” said Mr. Jones, 
as they crossed the bridge and turned 
sharp round towards the pier-head ; “her 
steam is up, but we’ve got a quarter of an 
hour. We shall do it.” 

The bell was ringing ‘‘on shore” when 
the Detective, closely followed by Mr. 
Martingale, put his foot on the ladder. 
Mr. Jones was on deck in an instant, nor 
was Mr. Martingale long behind him. A 
quick glance satisfied the former that 
“the parties” he wanted were not there. 
He dived into the state cabin; Mr. Mar- 
tingale rolled down “ the companion” af- 
ter him. Before he was well on his legs, 
the grasp of the Detective was firmly fix- 
ed on the collar of the Crimean Hero, 


“ Reginald !”” screamed Miss Cynthia, 
“what means this daring man? Ah, my 
father |” 

“So, Mr. Liptrap,” said the Detective, 
“ you’ve been at it again. I’ll trouble you 
for that red morocco case in your breast 
pocket. And while you’re about it, you 
may as well hand over this gentleman’s 
gold repeater. When you’ve done that, 
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you'll be good enough to come back with 
me to Brighton.” 

“What! have you arrested the colo- 
nel ?”” shouted Mr. Martingale. 

** Colonel!” replied Mr. Jones. “ He 
isn’t half so much of a colonel as you 
are. He calls himself Reginald Liptrap, 
does he? Well, I know him by one or 
two other names. What do you think of 
Joseph Crowbar, alias Hannibal Brown, 
alias Billy the Smasher? ’ 


Good-Bye. 





| Fepruary 
“Why, what is he then? J took him 
for a Crymean Hero !” 
“A Crymean Hero! 
back from Australia ! 


Leave!” 
* * * %* 


He’s just come 
He’s a TIcKET oF 


I draw a veil over the agencies of Miss 
Cynthia Martingale. As more than one 
eloquent writer has said, “they may be 
more easily conceived than described.” 


GOOD-BYE. 


Good-bye: in earnest now ’tis said: 

You’ve pressed my hand and passed away, 
Those happy hours are cold and dead, 

Poor memory shrinks back from the day: 
I loved you! all the love poured out 

Since earth was made a stage and grave 
Is poor beside it—and I doubt 

If you returned me what I gave! 


Why did I love you so! O why 
Give my whole heart to you and leave 
No force to struggle when the die 
Was thrown ; for now the fates do weave 
The terrible woof which bears you far 
O purest !—far to other lands: 
But thou shalt be my guiding star— 
With diamond eyes and snowy hands. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE NEW YEAR, 


As I sit here alone in my silent room, 
on the threshold of the new and untried 
year, I feel as though the Past were per- 
sonally present speaking to me, and my 
thoughts dwell first upon her image— 
then upon that Future which will in turn 
assume her form, though doubtless in a 
different costume :—and dreaming thus, 
like the thoughtful Bachelor of Ik Mar- 
vel, that tenderest of poets, to whom 
health and happiness! I lean my feet 
upon the fender, and so plunge my 
thoughts as I have said into the coming 
hours, or back into the beautiful and no- 
ble Past. 

I say, like the Bachelor of the “ Rev- 
eries’—how my fire of logs is hissing 
and singing, as the flames lick with fiery 
tongues the piled up sticks! like the Bach- 
elor, for I too, am a bachelor; and it is fit 
that I should be such, if I would look with 
appreciative eyes upon the lovely Past. 
Do you know what that Past resembles, 
as it comes to me, here in my antique 
chamber, whereon settle down the shades 
of night, around which the winds sweep- 
ing over frozen woods, and great wide 
belts of snow, sob evermore, or rather 
laugh with a low thoughtful laughter? 
The Past comes to me, as a beautiful and 
tender maiden with long sunny hair, blue 
eyes, and delicate hands—hands holding 
wreaths of flowers and golden fruits—the 
flowers and fruits of that most loving 
time which now has slipped away from 
me. Upon her parted lips a tender smile 
lies—flitting and delicate as the foam on 
the wave; and with her lustrous glances, 
she seems to invite me to return with 
her, into her sweet domain—promising, I 
think, to show me nought but sunshine. 

Beautiful, bright maiden of my dreams, 
fain would I go with you again into your 
fair land of Fairy—fain would I follow 
you, as beckoning with a brilliant smile 
now, and a pvinted finger, you move 
slowly towards the gloom. So lovely are 
you, and so dear that I am sure I should 
see nothing there but sunshine—I am 
certain, very certain, that you would 
kindly hide the shadowy valleys into 
which, obeying my great Master’s will, 


I descended, feebly, and faintly, dragging 
trembling steps—I am certain you would 
lead me only over sunny hills, blooming 
with the richest vintage and the noblest 
forests—all upland lit by beams of suns 
and stars from which the great tranquil 
heavens would shine on me, clear and 
beautiful and hopeful. But would it not 
be labor lost? The Present is so happy, 
holds so little to annoy me! The faces 
now around me are as fair and friendly 
as those other faces of my memory; and, 
thus seeing them, I am content. 

Free for some tranquil hours from that 
treadmill which the world calls business, 
I breathe the old serene and rosy at- 
mosphere—I believe in something more 
important than the ethics of per cents 
and dividends—I am absolutely free, and 
revel in my liberty. In this old apart- 
ment, wherein one whom I am well ac- 
quainted with—very intimately—wrote 
you down his fancies ‘ Shadows of the 
Pine Forest” and “News from Farnien- 
téland” and other idle pages—here while 
my good log fire is making merry music 
for me, as in other years—here I will 
gladly sit, and only give a few thoughts 
to the Past, living in preference, in the 
happy Present or the Future, 

Another year is thus, almost dead. 
What a year of wars it has been! Not 
only in the Crimea yonder where the 
Russian bear and the British lion grap- 
ple in a mortal embrace, but elsewhere, 
and in other conflicting scenes of thought, 
philosophy, and religion. The brave 
New Year inherits many heart burnings, 
a thousand struggles yet to be. Much 
requisite is it that the youth, whose 
strength as yet is in the bud, should 
brace himself to meet the shocks of ad- 
verse policies and creeds—should come 
to manhood and full vigor early, for the 
war of bitter and discordant passions and 
opinions. 

Let us trust that his strength will be 
sufficient:—that all yet will be well. 


“ And all is well, though faith and form, 
Be sundered in the night of fear, 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm—” 
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a voice “ proclaiming social truth shall 
spread”—that old forms of error shall be 
scattered and dispersed like mist, met by 
the burning and piercing rays of morn- 
ing—that the bells of the New Year 
shall ring in a purer reign of peace, 
goodwill, and love, and happiness. We 
say to those bells of the New Year, as 
did the poet: 


“ Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more, 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind! 


“ Ring out false pride in place and blood 
The civic slander and the spite, 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of gowd.” 


Sitting here in my quiet room, upon the 
threshold of the brave New Year, and 
while those bells of Tennyson are ring- 
ing, I utter my silent prayer that this 
young year we take by the hand, upon 
whose lands we place our feet, may be 
serene and lovely—a time of innocence, 
and joy, and sunshine—a May-day radi- 
ant with all the flowers of peace and 
goodness—in which birds shall sing, and 
waters flow, and the great universe of 
God put off, as far as may be, the foul 
taint which one man’s disobedience im- 
posed upon it! 

So, sitting in my good old room, where 
often in past years I have pondered, I 
greet the New Year young and brilliant, 
and God speed him on his way. May he 
go on crowned with flowers, and nothing 
mar his fresh and prosperous career; 
may all his acts be pure; and heaven 
smile upon his end! 

Crackle! crackle! crackle! 

That is the sound of my good wood 
fire, clasping and illuminating the last 
few twigs that have escaped its embrace. 

I said I would not follow the beckoning 
arm, the pointed finger, of the little mai- 
den, who came to me an hour ago, and 
tempted me to leave the Present, and ac- 
company her into her own domain, the 
Past. But, now she comes again—her 
brow decked around with fairest flowers— 
but seventeen rose buds I should say, the 
number of her years—with fingers yet 
more delicate and tender, with lips that 
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whisper dearer secrets. She takes me by 
the hand, and leans her head upon my 
shoulder, and her sunset curls are rip- 
pling above my heart, and I am con- 
quered. 

Do you know what it is to dream? To 
dream, with the Past around you siill, 
embracing you, and imprinting as it were 
upon your lips, warm kisses? Have you 
experienced that joy which few on earth 
can taste, the full realization of the 
splendid and rejoiceful Past? Here in 
my room, whose slowly dying fire and 
gathering gloom admonish me, that soon 
the clock will herald the New Year ;— 
here, as I sit and ponder, or rather 
dream—all the far past comes up again, 
and once again I live in its scenes of 
beauty and delight. Again shine on me 
all those lovely faces which shed light 
upon my path, and made me richer than 
the Emperors of the East—again I am 
happy and surrender all my thoughts to 
dreams. 

So I sit through the long hours it 
seems—for the quick minutes are so 
many years:—and thus I recall the 
scenes of other and most happy times. 
The present with its Christmas mimes and 
pastimes—its brilliant eyes and graceful 
forms—is not less merry and entrancing, 
because the past is happy too. In that 
past I walked over flowery fields and by 
the margins of clear brooks, with danc- 


ing waters, and my days flew by on wings 


of down. 

Dreaming here in my silent room I 
live all, over again; and with my hand 
upon my brow, feel there those delicate 
fingers of the little maiden I have spoken 
of—the radiant Past—and so return my 
thanks for hours of happiness—for all 
the happy scenes of the old year, which 
is dying yonder as a dream. 

Well, well! well! 

The moment which shall terminate this 
brilliant year—brilliant and beautiful 
with all its grief and sorrows, which 
thank heaven were alleviated by a tender 
hand—the last hour of the year expires, 
the moments creep—the log fire dies 
away, and with the sighing wind in the 
tall oaks is mingled the silent crumbling 
of the white embers. 
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My room grows cold, aud night begins 
to settle down more densely on the earth. 
The New Year comes in darkly—but 
brightly too. Let us not sigh for the 
past, nor shrink from the coming hours. 
Old year, I pledge you in an empty glass, 
made of imaginary crystal—but the li- 
quid flashes through my veins and warms 
my heart. Goodbye! With all your 
joys, goodbye!—Goodbye! With all your 
griefs goodbye! You have played your 
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part—the New Year comes in singing. 

Sing on, New Year, and celebrate your 
strength. I welcome you, and take your 
hand, and say to you that you too are but 
one more step by which the pure heart 
mounts to heaven—your merry bells are 
only far off echoes of that anthem which 
shall ring in with a thunder peal the 
thousand years of peace—the years of 
Christ the Lord ! 





—<-<co 
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“© THE DEEP, DEEP SKIES OF JUNE.” 


O the deep, deep skies of June! 
And the glory of a face 

Like the dawning joy of the harvest moon 
And the light of summer days! 

O the warm, warm skies of June! 
And the white clouds on the blue! 

And the airs that seem to faint and swoon— 
And the heart forever true! 


O speak to me from the air ! 
O speak to my heart again ! 
Than the snowy foam more fair, 
More sweet than the lisping rain ! 
Like the dear, dear love impressed 
By my own dear mother’s kiss— 
When a little babe I sank to rest 
On her breast in a sleep of bliss! 


As dear but as far away ! 

And my heart sinks down and faints— 
O glory that would not stay 

Like the light on Raphael’s saints ! 
For never again shall the deep 

White cloud-scattered skies of June 
Droop down on my innocent sleep 

Under love’s own harvest moon ! 


But the heart forever true, 
It is drifting to heaven fast— 

And though I may dream and cry for you 
Yet I sink to sleep at last! 

Yes, I sink to sleep and the light 
Of a far off beautiful shore 


Shines on my brow; and I pass through the night 


And we meet to part no more. 
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THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH. 


Why may not Truth be pursued? Why, 
to even many delicate and cultivated 
minds—men of literature and taste—does 
the formal and systematic prosecution of 
truth come with no authority or attrac- 
tion, and without awakening any impulse 
or sympathy that would appeal to the 
human spirit with a power and an emo- 
tion that is profounder than almost any 
other that touches or inspires the heart 
or the intellect? Confident we are, that 
this idea of deliberately, and on any ex- 
tended system, embarking in the prosecu- 
tion of truth, is one which even those who 
(to certain degrees) are unconsciously en- 
gaged in it, would, many of them, brand 
as utopian and enthusiastical and unwor- 
thy the cautious and enlarged experience 
of this 19th century. 

We think the idea would be esteemed 
visionary, and that not perhaps from any 
well-matured and well-digested conside- 
ration of what would legitimately be pro- 
posed in any such attempt, but rather 
from some undefined sense of some idle 
speculation, which had already proved 
unprofitable in the hands of the Ancients 
and among the dialectic philosophers of 
the middle ages. 

We all know very well, particularly 
among the inquirers of the Grecian phi- 
losophy, what earnest and protracted ef- 
forts the human mind made to solve the in- 
numerable problems that pressed it up on 
every side in those early days. The ear- 
lier Greeks knew scarcely anything ; and 
from Thales and Anaximander of Mile- 
tus, to Pythagoras and his immediate 
followers, the whole world of physical 
and moral science presented just the con- 
fusion that the sensible objects around 
him would be invested with to a blind 
man who was suddenly and unexpectedly 
possessed of his vision. The Mediterra- 
nean Sea, for example, and the countries 
lying around, Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, 
Carthage, Kyrene, &c., on the African 
coast; Sicily, Italy, perhaps the distant 
Tartessus, with some other places, and 
his own country, was all an Athenian, in 
the time of Peisistratus, knew of Geogra- 
’ phy. Of navigation he knew still less, 





never, (and this was the case even in the 
height of their civilization,) except for a 
day or so, losing sight of the shore. Py- 
thagoras began to cultivate a little Geo- 
metry and the science of numbers. Met- 
aphysical philosophy was just beginning 
to attract attention, and politics or me- 
chanical philosophy was no farther ad- 
vanced. 

Surely all honor is due to those ex- 
plorers of these unknown seas, who first, 
in whatever blindness or feebleness, com- 
mitted their unprovided barks to the cur- 
rents and winds. Was it nothing that 
those who followed them accomplished? 
Independent of whatever results had been 
obtained in physical scienee, and of the 
amazing development, under the magical 
breath of the Athenian genius, in every 
department of the fine arts, the transition 
in morals, from Xenophanes to Socrates, 
or from Anaximander to Plato, was cer- 
tainly a great step in the progress of the 
human mind, Though Socrates (as is 
contended) were himself but of the So- 
phists, and like Xenophanes, or perhaps 
like any other Grecian philosopher, one 
of the sceptics, still the scepticism of 
Socrates, and those questionings of na- 
ture to which his fine intellect could find 
no response, was a very different scepti- 
cism from that Cimmerian darkness 
which invested all the firmament of the 
philosopher of Kolophon, It was no in- 
considerable step from that glimmering 
of philosophy, which first began only to 
divest all the objects in nature of Perso- 
nality and Intelligence, to that fuller blaze 
of uninspired reason which had strength- 
ened the mental eye to bear with a steady 
gaze the light of Revelation. 

Traduce not then the heathen philoso- 
phy; let us not think it was yét all in 
vain; those straining eyes caught at last 
the celestial battlements, and where the 
barks of Plato and Aristotle foundered, 
the track of truth was marked out so far, 
and the fragments were beacons to Justin 
and Tertullian, and Origen and Augus- 
tine. 

Had we then no farther guarantees of 
success than the Ancients had, still no 





man ought hastily to condemn as idle and 
unprofitable, the teachings of the Acade- 
my or the Garden, as, indisputably, the 
Greeks not only arrived by these inqui- 
ries at the most practical results, but 
acted at the same time in conformity with 
what every judicious and well-balanced 
mind would feel bound to do in like cir- 
cumstances. 

Why is it, then, that there is this 
marked difference in the period of Greek 
and Roman culture ; there was an avow- 
ed and constant effort to prosecute, in 
every direction, truth in all its relations ; 
and in the civilization of modern times, 
we see hardly any similar or adequate 
attempt ? 

We do not mean that Science is not 
prosecuted ; we do not mean that Politics 
has not been developed; or that in this or 
that department, great results, have not 
been obtained. We mean this: That 
Truth as such, Truth in its highest and 
widest acceptations—as it is manifested, 
beyond and above any particular branch 
of it, in its more comprehensive forms, 
Truth as it seems to us it was cherished 
and sought after by the finer heathen 
minds, has not, to any general extent, 
been pursued in modern times. This may 
be, perhaps, too broad a statement. But 
we may certainly say this much: a desire 
to acquire and embrace in every directioa 
whatever we can discover to be true, does 
not characterize the intellect of this coun- 
try and this age, in the sense in which it 
may be affirmed of the ancient world. 
We state it in this form, to cut off various 
questions which might, perhaps, be start- 
ed by some, though they may not occur to 
others. 

‘We think that the expression, ‘the 
pursuit of truth,” if used now in any com- 
pany of respectable intelligence, would 
hardly leave any particular or defined 
impression. It seems to us, that there 
are many who look at it only in some in- 
distinct connection with Ancient Philoso- 
phy, and unsuccessful speculation, with- 
out any idea, that it can now be regard- 
ed as a “living question,” and as a 
sort of something that faded away with 
the Realism and Mysticism of many cen- 
turies ago. Perhans many an intelli- 
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gent mind, when he hears anything 
about Truth, connects it only with the 
name of Plato or Epictetus, or Cicero, 
and the whole subject is dismissed from 
the thoughts as lying in those shadowy 
precincts which must ever baffle the re- 
gard and the scrutiny of our feeble 
vision, He'is apt to fancy something 
utopian, on the mention of truth—some- 
thing unreal—something having an exis- 
tence only in the region and realm of 
abstract and the speculative. We there- 
fore think, that many persons have no 
definite conception on this subject—no 
specific ideal, when they eulogise truth. 
They do not feel—and they speak with- 
out meaning anything. The immediate 
objects of sense are so strong, that in 
most persons, anything on the horizon 
assumes no shape,—and if a cloud hangs 
over it, or a mist is around it, then even 
a philosophic mind may be averted 
from regarding it, and where many have 
failed, the most earnest despair of de- 
fining it. 

It is therefore true in a sense, that 
the world has ceased to seek after truth. 
In the marble porticoes of our business 
marts, and beneath the verdure of our 
quiet squares, no youth assemble to seek 
for truth, The inquiry seemed to die, 
when the beautiful columns of Greece 
were broken, and the majesty of Rome 
was overturned. 

Education is well recognized as one of 
the great elements of this wonderful 
country. Side by side with the Church 
and the Factory, the Public School is 
everywhere dotting the land. Ah! little 
do we know what Education means! 
Little do we apprehend the ample and 
far-reaching significance of this all-com- 
prehending and many-sided word. Edu- 
eation is ¢ruth.. It is not reading and 
writing: it is not Arithmetic and Gram- 
mar: itis not Classic Languages: it is 
not Geometry or Natural Science—Histo- 
ry—Philosophy—or Divinity :—but Truth. 
To know the truth. And who can know 
it? Who, with the dissoiving visions 
retiring from every summit, can know 
where to turn ? 

This is the great object of education— 
the great end of philosophy. There is 
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something exceedingly fine and touching 
in the spectacle of one of those ancient 
men—Socrates for example—seeking to 
find out the truth. Darkling like the 
Miltonic orb in search of some auspicious 
beam! How many a noble mind in that 
far-gone time looked forth for the light! 
How many a wistful spirit strained upon 
the shadowy and impenetrable air! How 
many a reverend and weary old man 
sank down without finding the object of 
a life-long search! How many an ingen- 
uous youth hung around those sages, 
thinking that they must catch some ray ! 

But Philosophy proper has now no 
such missien. It makes now no such in- 
quiry. It looks neither up, nor into the 
depths below. No man asks, what is 
truth? It coldly classifies the mental 
states, and coldly discourses on the af- 
fections, and coldly considers our “ rela- 
tions to the Deity”—and there it stops. 
That is Moral Philosophy. It has no 
power. Itis dust and ashes. It utters 
no voice, and proclaims no action, It is 
a cold anatomy of the mind, that leaves 
the bones as it found them. 

Have we therefore turned away from 
truth, as something which we cannot 
compass—as a retreating shadow which 
must ever elude us? Is it so that those 
who have gone before, have been baftled 
in such a way, that we must lie down, 
and gaze no longer in the sky? 

Philosophy, properly so called, embra- 
ces all truth. Its sweepis universal. It 
is the knowledge of all things. Let no 
man decry it. Itisa false philosophy that 
should be in disrepute. The feebleness 
of the human intellect may misdirect this 
or that particular scheme. The infirmity 
of man’s powers may cloud this or that 
particular system. But there is not 
therefore no philosophy:—there is not 
therefore no truth. And if we mean by 
philosophy unwarranted speculation,— 
then is philosophy justly vituperated— 
and so-called philosophers justly con- 
temned ; but if we speak with accuracy, 
and would entertain the term after its 
natural import, it is truth itself, and 
synonymous with truth—and to condemn 
one, is to assail the other. 

What nobler end therefore than phi- 
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losophy? and who shall deride it? And 
shall it be abandoned? Shall this one 
go to his merchandise—and this one to 
his farm—and this one to his marriage— 
and shall none, with a wistful and anx- 
ious eye, lift up upon the universe, some 
yearning aspiration for the true and 
beautiful ? 

What then should a man do? Take 
our own country. What are our most 
‘distinguished’ men—and our ‘prom- 
ising, young men mostly engaged about ? 
What are they doing? The best of them 
are, if you choose, seeking far and wide 
for the treasures of knowledge—storing 
their minds with all that in any manner 
will give new strength or new power to 
their ever-active faculties. This one in 
that profession: that one in this: all 
are, in some individual direction, scour- 
ing every path of inquiry, and sounding 
every abyss of thought, for new ideas and 
new conceits and new considerations. 
The physician is calling in the help of 
every new science: the astronomer is 
gazing with new intentness into the 
heavens: the mariner is tracing all the 
currents of the ocean: the journalist is 
widening every day the range of his para- 
graphs: the savant is questioning every 
aspect of nature: the lawyer is busy in 
his office: the politician with his schemes: 
all are active and engrossed in pushing 
and developing this or that particular 
pursuit. In such a manner is the mind 
of the country engaged. Be it so. Is 
there nothing else? Has any one looked 
out on the fretting waters around? Far 
away into the dim and infinite distance 
the ever-agitated tide is rising and fall- 
ing with its restless pulse. On the wa- 
tery expanse, with its masted tops, passes 
proudly by the Ship of Life. No man 
comes upon its decks. Industry and 
Ambition, and Love, and Science, are 
busy within, but no votary gazes out on 
the sky or the sea. Whether there is a 
beautiful cloud in that, or the sunlight is 
falling on this, no eye is allured to ex- 
plore or discover. The shining waters, 
and the balmy wind, sparkle and sigh; 
but no tranced vision and no raptured 
ear are touched or awakened by their 
magical spell. Or if, perchance, a 
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darkening shadow is forming above, or 
the breath of a storm is rippling the 
waves, it is alike unheeded, and unre- 
garded. 

Let every man be perfect in his work ; 
let him ponder well all the lessons of his 
calling; but this is but a very small part 
of what a mind should be directed to. 
The wide and illimitable universe does 
invest us, and it becomes us to read it. 
And every man has this spacious realm 
before his boundless vision. The undis- 
covered signs of life are open to the peru- 
sal of every eye. His own history, his 
own experience, and those objects that 
cross and re-cross his own changing 
paths, these are philosophy, the manifold 
and innumerable forms of truth. 

And now may we not answer how 
should a man employ his mind? 

We think the great aim of a man 
should be to estimate justly the RELATIONS 
of all the objects and manifestations of the 
universe. The relations of things to each 
other. Not the relations of different sub- 
stances in their mutual operations on 
each other; that is Chemistry. Not the 
relations of numbers; that is Arithmetic. 
Not the relations of the celestial objects; 
that is Astronomy. Not the relations of 
men in society; thatislaw. Not the laws 
which regulate the operation of Forces ; 
that is Mechanical Philosophy. Not those 
principles which bind the conscience in 
the intercourse of men; that is Ethics. 
But the relations of all things. Elements, 
numbers, the phenomena of the heavens, 
physical laws, duties, every department 
of knowledge, natural and moral, as re- 
gards every period of time, whatsoever 
can be reached by the penetrating and 
universal sweep of the mind, all is the 
province and the object of these illimita- 
ble and indestructible faculties. And all 
this not merely or mainly from the mys- 
terious treasures of a certain profound 
learning which can only be gathered by 
the patient researches of a laborious life, 
and which are often wholly unaccompa- 
nied by any justness of thought, in refer- 
ence to the very matters so carefully 
passed in review. The knowledge we 
have in mind is not from books; we mean 
essentially; we do not underrate them ; 
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but they are the mere subsidiaries, falling 
like the rain upon the meadows, freshen- 
ing the verdant turf, and adding a new 
luxuriance to the waving grass ; but also, 
where its manifold currents are not gath- 
ered into the main and central stream, 
inundating and destroying what it was 
meant to fertilize. A man must after all 
rely upon himself. Every intelligence 
must fall back yet on its own responsible 
judgment. It is just the exercise of this 
original self-reasoning faculty that we 
are attempting to urge. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, no man can stand in the place 
of another. His own individuality must 
ultimately act. We are not so ignorant 
as to undervalue learning. We will not 
be misunderstood. But we are only 
pressing now what is greater than books. 
They will furnish materials; they will 
furnish the marbles; but the mind must 
construct them. This must give them 
form ; this must hew them out into im- 
ages of beauty. 

Gathering from every quarter all the 
innumerable elements of truth—looking 
upon all the changing and yariable man- 
ifestations of life—it is the province of 
the intellect to put these things together, 
and discern and decipher their mysterious 
significance. There is no fact out of har- 
mony with the universe. And every pass- 
ing phenomenon, every unostentatious 
event, fits in and forms a part of one in- 
ter-related and complicated whole. To 
give to every such part its appropriate 
place, to realize the connection between 
one part and another, to apprehend the 
import of many such parts together, to 
penetrate the general and united myste- 
ry, this is the aim and scope of Philoso- 
phy. The apprehension of these relations 
may be indefinitely extended. If Art is 
long, Philosophy is infinite. Day by day 
& man may advance yet farther and 
farther. As his opinions take form, the 
atmosphere will become purer and purer. 
New truth will dawn successively on his 
vision, new meanings will cast shadows 
on the path of his inquiries, mist after 
mist will roll away from his mind, object 
after object will break upon his eye, 
voices from afar will fall upon his ear, 
cloud after cloud will be penetrated with 
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light—it may be the very curtain itself 
shall be raised—and the scenes beyond 
laid open to the view! 

The opinions thus carefully and patient- 
ly taken up, are alone what can go to 
make a man intelligent. The adoption 
of these opinions we regard as the main 
and primary duty in life. 

As we have stated, they must ultimate- 
ly rest on the mind’s own action. They 
cannot be taken up. At the same time, 
the materials of knowledge should be 
carefully treasured. They should be col- 
lected from every department of learn- 
ing. All that a mind is capable of di- 
gesting, should be possessed and appro- 
priated. Then let it act. And rather let 
the knowledge be absent than the power 
of independent, self-operating mental ac- 
tion. Be rather like those giants, Foster 
and Chalmers, than like those masses of 
erudition so common in Germany. 

Thus shall a man estimate in some in- 
considerable degree the varied relations 
of life’s involved and complicated threads; 
by gathering painfully, the materials he 
would use; and by fairly and dispassion- 
ately and reverently and earnestly bend- 
ing his spirit to contemplate and interpret 
them. 

Sometimes when we have gone into the 
silent fields and looked out on the beauty 
of nature, and the peace and repose and 
power of the universe, we have been so 
vividly affected with the greatness and 
majesty and glory of the world, that the 
pageant of the earth and all its transitory 
pursuits of wealth, of pleasure, of honor, 
of love, have vanished into air—thin air 
—and the spirit has swept away into the 
boundless and illimitable realm of the in- 
finite. And then some surpassing vision 
of beauty has unfolded, like a dream, the 
whispers and the joyance of some unseen 
and happier delights, and wooed away the 
heart to a something better and greater 
than this fitful life. Who has not expe- 
rienced this? Who has not known the 
rapture of that feeling? Whom have not 
those light winds touched, and the specks 
in the distant sky affected almost to tears? 
The beauty of the sky (if we except, per- 
haps, female beauty,) is, we think, be- 
yond all other beauty; and from its quiet 
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and tranquil depths, with a sweet and 
tender love, it seems sometimes almost 
audibly to appeal to the human heart. 
All nature is eloquent with a voice. It 
is no illusion, A man is better when he 
looks on anything that is lovely or beau- 
tiful. He is better when the keys of 
some harmonious instrument pour forth 
upon his tranced sense their treasures of 
music. The verdant trees, the ebbing 
waters, or an evening cloud, or any form 
or shape or image of beauty, shall they 
not make a man better? Do they not 
lift up the heart to some holier aspira- 
tion? awake some dead and dormant im- 
pulse? quicken some pure and tender 
thought? 

Perhaps it is all a fancy—a wild, no- 
tional, fantastical caprice—but we have 
often thought, that such a thing as music 
was a proof in some sort of the unseen 
and invisible world, and of those meta- 
physical ideas of a future existence, and 
the reality of a God. Is there not, on 
every fine day, a power in the visible 
heavens? When one stands upon the 
shore, and looks out upon the sea, is there 
not a felt sense of something—something, 
somewhere,—without and beyond—outly- 
ing and over-reaching this sensible, ac- 
tual presence—which, in some sort, the 
vista before him of the wide infinite wa- 
ters, like a passing vision, flashes upon 
the spirit? Who has not felt the power 
of some noble and beautiful woman? 
Who has not looked into the unfathomed 
eyes, and almost perceptibly discerned 
the dividing shadows of the seen and the 
infinite? And when some strain of ce- 
lestial music breaks, like the voices of 
the blessed, on the weary and burdened 
mind, is it not like a breath from the 
invisible shores—the very movement and 
the ebb of the illimitable ocean ? 

We know that we have heard strains of 
music, that seemed almost to link the 
past and the present—to connect us in 
some mysterious way with some happier 
time and better scene. It was the moan- 
ing and sad complaint of some great joy 
lost—some dire calamity. It was such a 
lament as Nature might have taken up 
at the Fall of Man and Ruin in Paradise, 
And such we think is the highest music. 











It is the truthful expression of nature. 
Or such a music throws us, perhaps, 
on the Future,—or more correctly still, 
perhaps, simply upon the Unseen, and in- 
spires hope, and gives assurance of Truth 
and Beauty and the Divine Existence. 

Is it at all likely, that the images and 
conceptions of beauty which music calls 
up, could arise or have existence, if this 
present ill-ordered scene involved the 
whole matter—if those images and con- 
ceptions had no ante-type? When those 
exquisite forms, which at such moments 
fill the mind, give so much pleasure, avid 
meet with so much approbation, can it be 
that the fancy (of some outlying and 
higher good) is all an illusion, or is 
it not something that the immortal spirit 
recognizes as true ? 

And now to throw the eye back, whence 
we have been so long straying :—Shall 
none, therefore, turn away sometimes 
from the mere objects before them—from 
this, that and the other busy pursuit— 
and look out upon the wider circle, 
which albeit unvisited by sail, or plough, 
or loom, is nevertheless human, and of 
import and significance to whatever 
affects or concerns mankind ? 

There are, we presume, very few men 
who believe that a period of seventy 
their interests. And it is natural, as did 
years will cover all that in any way affects 
the Ancients, that we should sound occa- 
sionally those far-off waters. Would a 
European ask nothing of Asia? or an In- 
dian nothing of China? Oh! if one could 
tell us, how eagerly would we ask after 
our own planetary system! Whether 
those unvisited spheres were animated 
like ours with beings of the like tene- 
ments of clay? Whether any strains of 
sadness broke out from the music there ? 
Whether toil, and struggle, and pain, 
and broken hope, had fallen with 
blighting touch upon their sweet atmos- 
phere ?—Or if all was joy ?—and peace, 
and hope, and universal love ? 

Shall one, therefore, ask no question 
of all the manifold and varied universe? 
Shall he not go forth in some sort from 
his stocks, or his books, or his statues, 
or his wine, or his horses, and lift up a 
voice over the waste and trackless deep? 
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Does no object pass in the illimitable 
distance, to which he might cry for some 
tidings of that dim and undiscovered 
land? Inthe far and shadowed depths 
can he descry no sign that gives token of 
the dread and void abyss ? 

Our subject is the pursuit of truth. 
We wish that every young man in our 
country would start out in life with a 
simple and ardent purpose to fill his men- 
tal vision, in his pilgrimage on earth, 
with the largest and the fullest measure 
of the beautiful and the true, That 
every youthful mind would, when it un- 
furls its pinions of manhood, attempt 
to wing its way deepest into the blue 
ether of heaven. Is it not a nobler and 
a better sight to see some pure and un- 
clouded intellect piercing the rich cur- 
tain of the sky, than to see some stunted 
mind climbing, with inverted gaze, the 
black and slippery paths, of political am- 
bition. 

We have asked, what were our young 
men doing? How large a proportion 
embark in politics! How great a num- 
ber regard this as the only avenue to 
fame! No pursuit, when the last ac- 
count is cast up, leaves the mind so 
much unimproved, so much uninformed. 
The moral influence would be still worse. 
Politics would not necessarily leave the 
mind uncultivated. For this we might 
refer to the English statesmen, and those 
ofthe continent. But practically, and asa 
matter of fact, it certainly does so in this 
country. We appeal to the public men. 
We venture to say, that the editors, the 
teachers, the professors, and the clergy 
of the country are far better informed 
than the politicians of the country, even 
the better average. But even the boasted 
bar is miserably deficient. The medical 
faculty is no doubt worse. How many 
lawyers or physicians in the United 
States are acquainted with any scientific 
subject? How many of them could 
translate a simple page of Herodotus? 
How many of them know the difference 
between Plato and Coleridge? How 
many of them can write tolerably even 
the French language? How many’ of 
them ever heard of Jonathan Edwards ? 
How many of them’ know the mental 
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movements of the age—or ever heard of 
Hegel, or Auguste Compte, or Proudhon, 
or Sir William Hamilton? No doubt 
the people of the United States are as 
well educated as any in the world; but 
the remark is only applicable to primary 
education and the education of the 
masses. In the higher departments, the 
ignorance is lamentable. Witness the 
South—the boasted South—the South 
has no literature. What does that mean : 
why simply that the South has no ideas. 
It certainly means that to a very con- 
siderable extent. It certainly does mean 
that this chivalrous and beautiful land is 
doing nothing to impress its intellect on 
the movements of the age. That it is 
working out great problems—that it is 
discharging with that natural ability 
which so eminently characterizes it all 
the work immediately before it, we do 
notdeny. But we do deny that it is do- 
ing anything beyond those mere local 
concernments that demand its immediate 
attention. We have the highest opinion 
of its intellectual endowments—look back 
at the past. But what is the South do- 
ing? What questions in philosophy, or 
theology, or touching social amelioration, 
or science, is she contributing to give 
form to? What poems, or fictions, or 
dissertations, is she throwing in to swell 
the living tide of current thought? 
How far is she abreast of the age? How 
many young men has she that are think- 
ing or pondering on the mystic burden 
of this clouded epoch? 

This is not the destiny of our country. 
This is not the part she has to play in 
the “church of the future.” This gene- 
ration of the American people are to 
stand out now as the leading objects in 
the eye of the age. In the revolving 
cycle of empires, the Star of the Orient 
is now pausing over us—and jeered at as 
we have been, and uncultivated as we 
may be regarded—the United States is to 
come forth now in the fore-front and the 
van of civilization and human progress, 
The star of empire—of physical, moral, 
and intellectual empire—is as palpably 
rising, as it was in those days when civil 
liberty, and a reformed faith, and indus- 
trial enterprise gave token of the great- 
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ness and dominion of England. The en- 
ergetic and intelligent character of our 
people—the amazing wealth that is ac- 
cumulating in the country; its wonderful 
agricultural and manufacturing resour- 
ces; that enormous commercial marine 
which is beyond anything the world has 
ever seen ; the perfect freedom of our in- 
stitutions; the great extent of our terri- 
tory, with its peculiar geographical posi- 
tion and conformation; the universal and 
increasing diffusion of education; and 
above all, the superior individual moral 
character of the people; guarantee, on the 
principle of cause and effect, did not 
events also foreshadow it, the pre-emi- 
nence and supremacy of these states, 
What will become of Europe we do not 
know: what even of England we do not 
know; but that they shall either decay, 
or go through grave and terrible revolu- 
tions, we have no doubt. All of them 
have to be reformed ab initio. Political- 
ly, socially, religiously—all have to be 
taken entirely to pieces. This is not 
idle democratic bravura: we say it con- 
servatively ; we say it thoughfully. The 
spirit of the age is onwards. Nulla ves- 
tigia retrorsum. Despotism, Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, Democracy—such is the so- 
cial postulate. There is no stopping- 
place. It is monstrous, and against the 
sense of a highly civilized age—that a 
woman or a man, or any set of men, 
should own and controlacountry. Such 
a country cannot go forward. The only 
argument is against the violence and in- 
competency of a rabble. Its full force 
is profoundly appreciated. Its evils at 
this moment are patent to every Ameri- 
can. But ‘command the children of Is- 
rael that they go forward.” Onward— 
and still onward: we cannot go back. If 
that does not save the human race, then 
nothing will—nothing but an immediate 
and direct interposition of the Deity. 
Human society is a failure, and there is 
nothing but confusion ahead. 

Our hope is this: that finally all the 
trash and drift-wood that were necessari- 
ly carried down by the freshet will be 
thrown off against the banks, and the 
central current will then sweep on pure 
and uncorrupted, until like a broad and 
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majestic river, it spreads its spacious and 
ample tide upon the boundless sea. We 
may hope that the masses will day by 
day grow more and more intelligent, and 
we may hope that humanity will become 
purer, and holier, and better. 

So derelict do we believe the educated 
classes of the country, so majestic do we 
believe the destiny of the republic. Is 
there not enough, in the midst of such 
an age, to stimulate and to incite to the 
prosecution of truth? Shall not the very 
signals of empire be an appeal and a 
call to every member of the Democracy, 
to accomplish and to fulfil its “most 
splendid name and promise ?” 

Even were not knowledge—as it is— 
“its own exceeding great reward,” there 
is surely much to thrill and to touch an 
ingenuous spirit. 

We reiterate again the idea, that we 
regard that the great aim of each man’s 
life should be the formation of his opin- 
tons, Now this is no easy matter. Nei- 
ther is it trivial or unpractical. Any one 
who thinks it trivial is ignorant, and has 
not reflected. As a matter of fact, cer- 
tainly very few persons—even when we 
pass into the thinking minds—ever sys- 
tematically give attention to the forma- 
tion of their opinions, Not one man in 
ten thousand does it. Not one in a hun- 
dred, perhaps, among the really though- 
ful few. Yet we hold it to be palpable 
on the statement, that, at least, those 
who pretend to think, should do this. In 
just so far as it is disregarded, in just so 
far is a man treacherous to his rational 
faculties. In just so far as a man does 
not habitually attempt to give form to, 
and fill up his opinions, in just so far is 
he a blind, unthinking, physical vitality— 
recreant to, and negligent of his nobler 
and higher nature. “ As aman think- 
eth, so is he.” The particular system of 
opinions that any man entertains, gives 
the stamp and impress to his destiny and 
life. He is just what those opinions 
make him. Of course all his actions flow 
from his opinions—and these actions re- 
act again on his thoughts. There is, for 
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example, a disagreeable man. The 
whole of it flows from a wrong view of 
the universe. Clear that man’s vision— 
give him just views—and he muséof ne- 
cessity act in conformity with them. 
Perhaps he is a man of vast erudition— 
acquainted with sciences, languages, his- 
tory &c., &c. nevertheless one false notion 
on one solitary subject may have left its 
stain upon his whole mind, and from the 
solitary neglect of rightly regarding 
some apparently inconsiderable point in 
those relations in the universe which we 
have referred to, the man is wrong-heart- 
ed—or wrong-headed and disagreeable. 
Perhaps the man is a misanthrope. For 
example Lord Byron. It was the bane 
of his life. It made him a fool. Now if 
Lord Byron had ever really reflected, he 
would have seen far more in human- 
ity to excite his pity than his scorn. If 
he had soared still higher—he would 
perhaps, like Shakspeare, have been 
rather moved to universal love, than to a 
miserable and self-tormentinghate. Again 
Lord Byron was repulsively affected. He 
was excessively vain. He was exceed- 
ingly licentious. This is a very glaring 
case. Every one will see that it all im- 
mediately proceeded from his unsettled 
and disordered mind. A juster philoso- 
phy would have made him as amiable as 
Charles Lamb, or the late Lord Jeffrey. 
Burns (though no misanthrope, and with- 
out Byron’s characteristic faults) is 
another striking instance of the wretched 
effects of an ill-regulated and neglected 
intellect. 

How much greater and nobler was 
Milton, whose every step was taken intel- 
ligently! See again (despite his preju- 
dices) that strong-hearted man Dr. John- 
son; and how finely does he contrast 
with such a man as Steele, or Swift, or 
Sterne ! 

What shall we say of Arnold and Fos- 
ter and Sterling and Hood and Chalmers 
and Coleridge and Hare ?—of that mighty 
host who (some under temptation—some 
amid error) have been, and are, toiling 
for the truth? 


[To be continued.] 
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SCENES AND SKETCHES FROM SOUTHERN LIFE. 


THE CHILD ON FIRE. 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true, and holy life; 

Which burst unlooked for into deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 


* Light in the homes of the poor!’ said 
a guest to her friend, as they walked from 
the supper-room, into a parlor, where was 
neither grate nor coal; but in their place 
an old fashioned wood fire, lighted 
up, and made brilliant by the most resin- 
ous of lightwood. The fire sparkled, and 
crackled as if to offer them a welcome; 
and the many colored lights with which 
it shone, made those of the candles quite 
dim and pale beside them. 

“What beautiful lights these pine fires 
make for the poor throughout our coun- 
try! and what blessings to those who 
without them would at this hour be left 
to gloom, and darkness |” 

“Blessings indeed they are; I often 
rejoice to remember that our poor have 
these cheerful lights with so little trou- 
ble and expense.” 

“Better than gas for the poor, they 
have from their lightwood both light and 
warmth. How bright and pleasant the 
servant’s rooms look, when they are swept 
clean, and their many little ornaments 
placed about with true negro taste,—the 
pine-fire casting its glow over all, gilding 
their tables, and chairs, and making ru- 
biesand emeralds of their glass treasures.” 

“True; and they have the sapphire, 
and topaz, and a plenty of crystallized 
wonders, in unfailing supply, and at small 
expense. What delight they all, as a 
race, take in gay and glowing colors and 
in brilliant objects!” 

“They have warm imaginations, and 
genuine admiration for what they con- 
sider beautiful, and that comprises a wide 
range of objects, from those that are truly 
magnificent, to the merest fineries. How 
very oddly their tastes are sometimes 
shown !” 

“Ah, if the oddity were all! What 
reckless carelessness also characterizes 
this singular race, whose destinies by a 
mysterious Providence, have been allowed 


to become so strangely interwoven with 
our own,—while their habits of thought, 
and feeling, their tastes, intellects, and 
abilities are so widely different, and pre- 
sent such striking contrast.” 

“It is strange indeed that accidents do 
no happen oftener among them, especially 
from this very love of fire. Some say 
that every child had a guardian angel to 
watch over it—and I have often thought 
that to negro children there must surely 
be allotted at least two or three watchers.” 

And so these friends chatted on quiet- 
ly and cheerfully; little thinking that 
the subject of their discourse was soon to 
furnish a theme, that would long be re- 
garded with sad and painful memories. 
And how often is that the case, in this, 
our finite life? Alas, many a precipice 
is’ garlanded with flowers! The rose 
blooms above numberless thorns! The 
bright smile quickly gives way to bitter 
sighs. Are these thoughts trite? Alas, 
why should they be so, but that we so 
often prove them érue! Oh, world of 
many disappointments, how do even thy 
good and pleasant things bring in a mo- 
ment, sorrow and anguish! 

Thoughts of sorrow seemed very far 
from the cheerful little group assembled 
in that gaily lighted parlor. They laughed 
and chatted merrily, some upon sofas and 
lounges, some near the fire, others col- 
lected around tables, interested in various 
objects, in prints, chess, table-moving and 
other topics of interest or amusement, 
speeding the light hours as they passed 
quickly on, with jest and laughter, songs 
and witticisms, utterly unconscious thata 
terrible contrast to their gaiety was at 
hand. Young and old were there assem- 
bled, all enjoying the passing hours, and 
all unconscious alike of an approaching 
evil. 

And yet, close beside them—drawing 
near, silently as a phantom, a terrible 
scene was at hand—a scene that for years 
afterwards would never be remembered 
without the shivering thrill of terror. 

Above the laugh and jest, arose, sud- 








denly, a shriek which chilled the nerves 
of every listener. That shriek came from 
a member of the family, and was repeat- 
ed again, and again with still more fear- 
ful emphasis. The lady from whom the 
cry came, had been crossing a long pas- 
sage which intersected a shorter and 
wider one ;—a mode of building not un- 
common in southern houses—chambers 
opened into this cross passage, and from 
one of them was reflected upon the white 
wall opposite, a light, that looked to her 
like a ball of fire, dancing up and down, 
and from side to side. Too appalled to 
offer any assistance, or even to look at 
what so terrified her, she continued to 
utter shriek after shriek, until every 
member of the household had hastened 
to the fearful spot. 

“What is it? what can it be?” cried 
many voices. 

““My child! Oh, my child!” exclaimed 
a mother. 

On a low bed, not far from the fire, lay 
a bright-faced boy about three years old, 
in a crib near was the baby. 

“Which is it? Which is it?” 

Oh God! how a life-time of anguish can 
be condensed into a terror of a moment! 

What could it be! Those little pre- 
cious ones were unhurt; but the child 
who followed, or “ tended,” the oldest boy, 
a little negro girl about seven years old, 
was fearfully enveloped by flames. She 
stood there, uttering no sound, but turn- 
ing rapidly round, and round as if to un- 
coil her deadly foe. 

“Oh save her! save her!” 

There were but few who at that awful 
moment, thought of danger in catching 
the flaming child into their arms, or 
shrank from her almost deadly contact. 

“Don’t chill her with water, smother 
the fire,’ said a kind old gentleman. 
And he, that grey-haired grandsire—the 
old soldier, who, in times past had stood 
unflinchingly before the cannon’s mouth ; 
he who in his younger days had passed 
through unteld perils, and adventures ; 
whose arm was still strong, and his cour- 
age and presence of mind still unfailing, 
caught the terrified child to his bosom, 
and smothering the rising flames, with 
his own clothes, and brushing them down 
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with his arms and hands, succeeded after 
a little while in freeing the poor little 
sufferer from her deadly enemy. 

“‘Master, which is it? Who is it?” 

“Your own child, honey,” replied the 
old gentleman as he delivered into her 
arms the blackened, and disfigured, but 
now patient, and unterrified little girl 
whom he had plucked from the burning. 

“Mammy,” said she, “master took 
me out of the fire, thank him for me, 
won’t you, Mammy ?” 

Poor little burnt child! how patient, 
quiet, and thankful she was! and how 
meekly she bore her sufferings! how 
touchingly grateful for every attention, 
for each look and word of sympathy! 

The house was quickly turned into a 
hospital, every one anxious to do some- 
thing for that poor little child. Some 
prepared soft linen bands, others spread 
the salves, or made ready the lint, all 
were anxious to aid in preparations, 
which they hoped would relieve her, and 
which helped to ease their own heart- 
aches for the poor little patient sufferer. 

The doctor examined her burns, and 
said they were not deep; he said that she 
might dive, and perhaps would recover 
quickly if she had not inhaled the flames. 
And so Hope sprang up as she so easily 
does in human hearts. All hoped, and 
the young people thought it was abso- 
lutely certain, that in a short time little 
Caroline would be quite well again; and 
that they should see her dancing about 
like a butterfly, so proud and happy with 
the little boy she loved to nurse. They 
retired late that night, hoping to hear in 
the morning that all was well, the child 
comfortable, the wounds improving. 

“‘ Mistis, will you say my prayers for 
me, I cannot say them by myself to- 
night?” 

And the soft dark liquid eyes were 
raised, and the small hands clasped to- 
gether, as the little child followed each 
holy, and well known petition slowly 
and reverently uttered. 

“Thank you ma’am, oh mistis, I am so 
cold, so cold !” 

Alas! the flames had been inhaled. 
The inward wounds were incurable, and 
soon proved fatal. All that skill and 
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tenderness could suggest were tried 
through the long, dark hours of that 
weary night, in behalf of the little burnt 
child ; but all in vain. Ere light streaked 
the morning sky, little Caroline was dead. 

Long were the terrors of that night, 
impressed upon all who witnessed them. 
A noise in that room, a thought of fire 
there, were sufficient to send shivering 
vibrations of fear through their nerves, 
awakening impressions which reason 
seemed inadequate to remove. 

For a long, long time the little child 
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whom she had followed, looked every 
where for his nurse. In the soft, light, 
moving clouds, he would fancy he saw 
her figure; and calling to her, would 
tell her to look at him, and see how he 
played as she had taught him. 

Oh childhood ! loveliest, and most un- 
conscious of teachers. How often might 
we learn from thee to turn from this rest- 
less, wearisome reptile life, and soar up- 
ward upon those Psyche wings, Faith 
and Love! 

E. P. C. 





PRESCOTT AND MACAULAY.* 


PHILIP THE SECOND AND THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The almost simultaneous appearance in 
this country of the two works, whose 
titles are given below, will very naturally 
bring into comparison the merits of the 
two greatest historians who now write in 
the English language. The previous 
volumes of Mr. Prescott have already 
won for him, by universal concession, the 
first rank among the chroniclers of hu- 
man events, and though criticism of a 
searching kind has not been wanting to 
show that Macaulay, brilliant as he is, 
cannot be trusted implicitly, yet the de- 
light with which millions have hung 
over his pages, and the interest that he 
has reawakened in the incidents of a by- 
gone age, sufficiently prove that his vo- 
cation has not been mistaken by himself, 
and the praise which Sallust tells us is 
due to him who, in default of performing 
great deeds for the State, recounts well 
the achievements of others, will follow 
the name of Macaulay down to the re- 
motest futurity. 

There are few points of resemblance 
between the two men—indeed we might 
say that the only similarity presented in 
their historical writings is the laborious 


research of which every page gives evi- 
dence. The manner of their narrations 
differs almost as much as the style. 
Prescott, invariably calm, unimpassioned 
and judicial, pursues the even tenor of 
his way, without once becoming excited 
into controversy or partaking in the 
emotions which possess the personages of 
his story. Macaulay, with a tempera- 
ment less frigid and sympathies more 
abounding, is always on one or the other 
side of every great question that arises, 
Prescott, keeping aloof from the scenes 
he describes, never writes like one who 
has been part of the transaction, who 
has mingled in the pageant or thrown 
himself headlong into the fray, who has 
experienced the intoxication of love, the 
thrill of triumph, the despair of defeat— 
or participated in the anguish of martyr- 
doms—but rather like an indifferent 
spectator of the drama. Macaulay does 
not perhaps identify himself wholly with 
the incidents he rehearses, but he makes 
them his own—he lives again in that dis- 
tant and shadowy Past—he hears the 
bugles sounding to horse and feels the 
movement of advancing armies—he walks 
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in the gay procession and reads the in- 
scriptions on those banners which have 
so long been dust—he sits down at the 
festal board and drinks healths, to a 
flourish of trumpets, with mighty gentle- 
men who ever so many years ago went 
away into Hades—and seizing upon all 
these manifestations of the times for the 
purpose of revealing their relations with 
humanity and their deep philosophical 
significance, he brings them before the 
reader illumined by the light of his own 
genius. Inthis way, certainly, Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s partizanship lends a coloring to 
his history, but it would not do to con- 
clude that on this account, the cold and 
impartial raconteur is to be placed above 
him. Itis not true that we derive the 
most vivid impression, and therefore the 
most accurate and satisfactory knowledge 
of facts from one who relates them with 
the least bias. There must be sympathy 
or there cannot be intelligent discern- 
ment, and passion so far from disqualify- 
ing the student for a right perception of 
external truth, is absolutely necessary for 
this perception. We are therefore not 
disposed to pronounce that Macaulay is 
less to be relied on than Prescott, be- 
cause his lively and poetic imagination 
sends along the warp and woof of his 
fabric occasional threads tinged with his 
own prejudices, thus imparting to the 
whole a warmth and brilliancy than even 
the rich tapestries of the story of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella cannot display. 

But we do not hesitate to say that the 
History of Philip the Second is pleas- 
anter reading than the History of Eng- 
land, and this brings us to speak of the 
style of the two historians. It is per- 
haps the highest compliment that we can 
pay to Prescott to declare that he can 
scarcely be said to have a style at all. 
He is singularly free from mannerisms. 
Clearness, brevity, ease, elegance appear 
throughout his compositions. But he is 
rarely brilliant. Indeed, it is. strange 
that one so deeply imbued with the litera- 
ture of the Peninsula should not have 
caught more of the Spaniards’ boca dé 
oro. His narrative moves gracefully along 
like some gentle rivulet through a cham- 
paign country, “unvexed by rapids, un- 
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broken by precipitous leaps, and never 
losing its transparency in the turbid agi- 
tation of an angry rush of waters. The 
style of Macaulay is peculiarly his own. 
It is a style that no one can mistake. 
Since the Edinburgh Review first began 
to dazzle the world with his shining es- 
says, he has had many imitators, but 
none whom we could for a moment con- 
found with the original. In the produc- 
tion of pictorial effects, no writer with 
whom we are acquainted has ever come 
near him. And this is done, for the 
most part, without recourse to epithets. 
With a sort of distrust, perhaps a disdain 
of adjectives, he lavishes his images with 
astonishing and splendid profusion, If 
we should be asked to designate his most 
striking characteristic, we should say, of 
course, it was his love of antithetical 
forms of expression, ‘Little Mr. Pope 
of Twickenham” was fond of antithesis 
and used it with great effect in his ring- 
ing couplets. Lord Hervey, too, was 
perpetually balancing his stinging sen- 
tences with moral opposites, and no 
quality of the intellect or heart appears in 
the mad dance of his Memoirs without 
its vis-a-vis. But Macaulay employs this 
rhetorical device with an extravagance 
that neither Sporus nor his satirist ever 
manifested. It is on this account, as 
well as on account of his frequent epi- 
sodes from the main current of his story, 
that Macaulay is less pleasing to us as a 
historian than Prescott. The eternal 
epigram becomes at last pointless. The 
blaze of illustration overpowers the sense. 
We begin to wish for the alternation of 
paler glories and the relief of a more 
natural, if a less vivacious narrative. 

If we have doubted whether the pas- 
sionate manner of Macaulay should prop- 
erly inspire us with any distrust of his 
fairness, there can be no question that this 
antithetical style is prodigiously calcula- 
ted to betray the writer into exaggera- 
tion—if not misstatement. For if the 
historical character subjected to comment 
possess one lustrous virtue, there must 
be some dark vice to be set against it, 
and the temptation is strong to sacrifice 
truth and humanity to artistic effect. 
“The see-saws of these antithetical wri- 
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ters,” said an intelligent critic* in a for- 
mer number of this magazine, ‘have, we 
suspect, pretty generally a truth at one 
end of the plank and a lie at the other.” 
Lord Hervey, it is to be feared, had a lie 
most frequently at both ends, and if Ma- 
caulay has maintained his love of the 
truth and the point and polish of his 
sentences at the same time, it is because 
his commanding genius has enabled him 
to triumph over what is obviously an al- 
lurement to falsehood. 

The reign of Philip the Second (for itis 
time that we turn from these hasty criti- 
cal sketches of the authors to the books 
which are before us) embraces, as Mr. 
Prescott very justly says, the History of 
the whole of Europe during the latter 
half of the Sixteenth Century. If he had 
said the history of Christendom, he would 
have been strictly withinthe mark. For 
when Philip ascended the throne, the 
sway of Spain extended almost over all 
lands where the religion of the cross had 
been preached among men. The bound- 
less ambition and far-reaching policy of 
Charles V. had subjected to his imperial 
rule the whole of those fair lands which 
lie between the Mediterranean and the 
German Ocean. He had consolidated into 
one empire the ancient states of Castile, 
Arragon and Granada. In Italy, the 
Neapolitan, the Castilian and the Lom- 
bard were obedient to his viceroys. From 
the busy Exchanges of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam large sums of money were 
annually paid into his coffers. On the 
farther shore of the blue sea which wash- 
es the Southern boundary of Spain, he 
had established colonial dependencies in 
that burning region where the Moslem 
faith was upheld by the vassals of the 
Sultan. On this side of the wide and 
stormy Atlantic, beneath sunny skies and 
upon soil newly trod by the European, 
his standards had been erected, and the 
rich returns of Potosi and Zacatecas filled 
the treasuries of Spain with a wealth be- 
yond that of the Grand Monarque across 
the Pyrenees. To trace the fatal steps 
by which Philip, at once a tyrant and a 
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slave, persecuting with relentless cruelty 
his Flemish subjects and cringing to the 
Pope, reduced this splendid dominion 
frum might to weakness, from supremacy 
to degradation; to follow him from his 
triumphal entry into the Netherlands to 
his devastation and loss of that fair King- 
dom ; to pursue his policy with regard to 
England from his marriage with Mary to 
the disastrous overthrow of the Spanish 
Armada—such is the task of Mr. Pres- 
cott, and, so far as it is accomplished in 
the two volumes now under consideration, 
it seems to have been performed with 
equal judgment and good taste. 

The only work on the reign of Philip 
the Second which has hitherto been con- 
sidered authority is that of Watson, a 
sort of extension of Robertson’s Charles 
V., but Watson, besides wanting the 
highest qualifications of the historian, 
had not access to the materials which 
throw so bright a light upon Mr. Pres- 
cott’s pages. Indeed it has not been 
until within a very recent period that 
some of the most important of these ma- 
terials have been placed within the reach 
of the student. In the archives of Si- 
mancas, which Mr. Prescott has diligently 
explored, have been found documents 
and letters, with the dust of three cen- 
turies upon them, which present several 
striking passages in the life of Philip 
and his father in a new aspect. The 
convent life of Charles after his abdica- 
tion, and the facts connected with the 
infamous secret assassination of Mon- 
tigny are made especially clear by the 
information derived from these archives. 

The Convent of Yuste, where the Em- 
peror passed the last years of his event- 
ful life, is thus pleasantly described— 


This place had attracted his eye many 
years before, when on a visit to that part 
of the country, and he marked it for his 
future residence. The convent was ten- 
anted by monks of the strictest order of 
Saint Jerome. But, however strict in 
their monastic rule, the good fathers 
showed much taste in the selection of 
their ground, as well as in the embellish- 
ment of it. It lay in a wild, romantic 
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country, embosomed among hills that 
stretch along the northern confines of 
Estramadura. The building, which was 
of great antiquity, had been surrounded 
by its inmates with cultivated gardens, 
and with groves of orange, lemon, and 
myrtle, whose fragrance was tempered 
by the refreshing coolness of the waters 
that gushed forth in abundance from the 
rocky sides of the hills, It was a deli- 
cious retreat, and, by its calm seclusion 
and the character of its scenery, was 
well suited to withdraw the mind from 
the turmoil of the world, and dispose it 
to serious meditation. Here the monarch, 
after a life of restless ambition, proposed 
to spend the brief remainder of bis days, 
and delicate it to the salvation of his 
soul. He could not, however, as the 
event proved, close his heart against all 
sympathy with mankind, nor refuse to 
take some part in the great questions 
which then agitated the world. Charles 
was not master of that ignoble philoso- 
phy which enabled Diocletian to turn 
with contentment from the cares of an 
empire to those of a cabbage-garden. 


We think Mr. Prescott has hardly done 
full justice, in his treatment of this in- 
teresting subject, to the admirable work 
of Mr. Stirling on the Cloister Life of 
Charles V., one of the earliest results of 
the opening of the documentary treasures 
of Simancas to the world. 

Philip the Second was four times mar- 
ried, in early life to a princess of Portugal, 
afterwards to Mary Tudor, the “Bloody 
Mary” of England, again to Elizabeth, or, 
as she was known in Spain, Isabella, 
daughter of Catharine de Medicis, and, 
last of all, to Anne of Austria. Mr. Pres- 
cott has somewhat tempered down the pic- 
ture of Mary Tudor by the introduction of 
a few milder tints than have been employ- 
ed by other Protestant historians, but the 
shadows still predominate, bigotry, inhu- 
manity and an unfeminine indifference 
to the sufferings of her fellow mortals. 
For Philip she seems to have kept a soft 
place in her heart, though that cold na- 
ture never felt very tenderly for her, and 
manifested little emotion at the news of 
her death. 

We cannot follow the thread of the nar- 
rative, as we could wish, through the wars 
of Philip with the Holy See (whose wrath 
he afterwards appeased by many a pla- 
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cebo and auto da fé) and with France, 
over whose arms he was victorious, but 
to show with what spirit and effect the 
campaigns have been told, the subjoined 
animated description of the Battle of 
Gravelines will serve— 


THE BATTLE OF GRAVELINES, 


The French commander, advised too 
late of the movements, saw that it was 
necessary to abandon at once his present 
quarters, and secure, if possible, his re- 
treat. Guise was at a distance, occupied 
with the troubles of his own camp. ‘The 
Flemings had possession of the route by 
which the marshal had entered the coun- 
try. One other lay open to him along 
the sea-shore, in the neighborhood of 
Gravelines, where the Aa pours its waters 
into the ocean. By taking advantage of 
the ebb the river might be forded, and 
a direct road to Calais would be pre- 
sented. 

Termes saw that no time was to be 
lost. He caused himself to be removed 
from his sick-bed to a litter, and began 
his retreat at once. On leaving Dunkirk 
he fired the town, where the houses were 
all that remained to the wretched inhabi- 
tants of their property. His march was 
impeded by his artillery, by his baggage, 
and especially by the booty which he was 
conveying back from the plundered pro- 
vinces. He however succeeded in cross- 
ing the Aa at low water, and gained the 
sands on the opposite side. But the ene- 
my was there before him. 

Egmont, on getting tidings of the mar- 
shal’s movements, had crossed the river 
higher up where the stream was nar- 
rower. Disencumbering himself of artil- 
lery, and even of baggage, in order to 
move the lighter, he made a rapid march 
to the sea-side, and reached it in time to 
intercept the enemy. There was no 
choice left for Termes but to fight his 
way through the Spaniards or surrender. 


Til as he was, the marshal mounted his 
horse and addressed a few words to ‘his 
troops. Pointing in the direction of the 
blazing ruins of Dunkirk, he told them 
that they could not return there. Then 
turning towards Calais, ‘There is your 
home,” he said, ‘‘and you must beat the 
enemy before you can gain it.” He de- 
termined, however, not to begin the ac- 
tion, but to secure his position as strongly 
as he could and wait the assault of the 
Spaniards. 


He placed his infantry in the centre, 
and flanked it on either side by his cay- 
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alry. In the front he established his 
artillery, consisting of six or seven falco- 
nets—field-pieces of smaller size. He 
threw a considerable body of Gascon 
pikemen in the rear, to act as a reserve 
wherever their presence should be re- 
quired. The River Aa, which flowed be- 
hind his troops, formed also a good pro- 
tection in that quarter. His left wing he 
covered by a barricade made of the bag- 
gage and artillery wagons. His right, 
which rested on the ocean, seemed secure 
from any annoyance on that side. 

Count Egmont, seeing the French thus 
 hiypnie to give battle, quickly made 

is own dispositions. He formed his 
cavalry into three divisions. The centre 
he proposed to lead in person. It was 
made up chiefly of the heavy men-at- 
arms and some Flemish horse. On the 
right he placed his light cavalry, and on 
the left wing rode the Spanish. His in- 
fantry he drew up in such a manner as 
to support the several divisions of horse. 
Ilaving completed his arrangements, he 
gave orders to the centre and right wing 
to charge, and rode at full gallop against 
the enemy. 

Though somewhat annoyed by the 
heavy guns in their advance, the bat- 
talions came on in good order, and fell 
with such fury on the French left and 
centre that horse and foot were borne 
down by the violence of the shock. But 
the French gentlemen who formed the 
cavalry were of the same high mettle as 
those who fought at St. Quentin. Though 
borne down for a moment, they were not 
overpowered, and after a desperate strug- 
gle they succeeded in rallying and in 
driving back the assailants. Egmont re- 
turned to the charge, but was forced back 
with greater lossthan before. The French, 
following up their advantage, compelled 
the assailants to retreat on their own 
lines. The guns at the same time open- 
ing on the exposed flank of the retreatin 
troopers, did them considerable mischief. 
Egmont’s horse was killed under him, 
and he had nearly been run over by his 
own followers. In the mean while the 
Gascon reserve, armed with their long 
spears, pushed on to the support of the 
cavalry, and filled the air with their 
shouts of “ Victory!” 

The field seemed to be already lost; 
when the left wing of Spanish horse, 
which had not yet come into action, see- 
ing the disorderly state of the French as 
they were pressing on, charged them 
briskly on the flank. This had the effect 
to check the tide of — and give the 
fugitives time to rally. Egmont, mean- 
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while, was mounted on a fresh horse, and 
throwing himself into the midst of his 
followers, endeavored to reanimate their 
courage and re-form their disordered 
ranks. Then, cheering them on by his 
voice and example, he cried out, “We are 
conquerors! Those who love glory and 
their fatherland, follow me!” and spur- 
red furiously against the enemy. 

The French, hard pressed both on front 
and on flank, fell back in their turn, and 
continued to retreat till they had gained 
their former position. At the same time 
the lanzknechts in Egmont’s service 
marched up, in defiance of the fire of 
the artillery, and got possession of the 
guns, running the men who had charge 
of them through with their lances. The 
fight now became general; and as the 
combatants were brought into close quar- 
ters, they fought as men fight where 
numbers are nearly balanced, and each 
one seems to feel that his own arm may 
turn the scale of victory. The result was 
brought about by an event which neither 
party could control and neither have 
foreseen. 

An English squadron of ten or twelve 
vessels lay at some distance, but out of 
sight of the combatants. Attracted by 
the noise of the firing, its commander 
drew near the scene of action, and, rang- 
ing along shore, opened his fire on the 
right wing of the French, nearest the sea. 
The shot, probably from the distance of 
the ships, did no great execution, and is 
even said to have killed some of the 
Spaniards. But it spread a panic among 
the French, as they found themselves as- 
sailed by a new enemy, who seemed to 
have risen from the depths of the ocean. 
In their eagerness to extricate themselves 
from the fire, the cavalry on the right 
threw themselves on the centre, tramp- 
ling down their own comrades, until all 
discipline was lost, and horse and foot 
became mingled together in wild disorder. 
Egmont profited by the opportunity to 
renew his charge; and at length, com- 
pletely broken and dispirited, the enemy 
gave way in all directions. The stout 
body of Gascons who formed the reserve 
alone held their ground for a time, until, 
vigorously charged by the phalanx of 
Spanish spearmen, they broke, and were 
scattered like the rest. 

The rout was now general, and the 
victorious cavalry rode over the field, 
trampling and cutting down the fugitives 
on all sides. Many who did not fall 
under their swords perished in the waters 
of the Aa, now swollen by the rising tide. 
Others were drowned in the ocean. No 
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less than 1,500 of those who escaped from 
the field are said to have been killed by 
the peasantry, who occupied the passes, 
and thus took bloody revenge for the in- 
juries inflicted on their country. Two 
thousand French are stated to have fallen 
on the field, and not more than 500 Span- 
iards, or rather Flemings, who composed 
the bulk of the army. The loss fell most 
severely on the French cavalry; severely 
indeed, if, according to some accounts, 
not very credible, they were cut to pieces 
almost toa man. The number of priso- 
ners was 3,000. Among them was Mar- 
shal Termes himself, who had been disa- 
bled by a wound in the head. All the 
baggage, the ammunition, and the rich 
spoil gleaned by the foray into Flanders, 
became the prize of the victors. Although 
not so important for the amount of forces 
engaged, the victory of Gravelines was as 
complete as that of St. Quentin. 


It is melancholy indeed te read in sub- 
sequent pages, when the fury of Alva had 
made desolate the Netherlands, and wa- 
tered the market places of the flourishing 
cities of the Flemings with the best blood 
of the kingdom, how this heroic Count 
Egmont was pursued, through the forms 
of a mock trial, to the scaffold, and the 
gallantry of Gravelines field rewarded 
by the axe of the headsman. The passage 
describing ‘the execution of Counts Eg- 
mont and Hovrne is the finest in Mr. 
Prescott’s volumes, and we give it as the 
best specimen of his artistic capabilities. 

It recalls to our memory with vivid dis- 
tinctness a carefully finished picture we 
once saw in the gallery of Dusseldorf on 
the Rhine, exhibiting, with the minute- 
ness of detail and natural beauty of col- 
oring that belong to the school, the dead 
body of Egmont, as it lay, with the dis- 
severed head, in the Convent of Santa 
Clara. 


THE EXECUTION OF EGMONT AND HOORNE. 


Having completed all his arrange- 
ments, Egmont became impatient for the 
hour of his departure; and he expressed 
the hope that there would be no unneces- 
sary delay. At 10 in the morning the 
soldiers appeared who were to conduct 
him to the scaffold. They brought with 
them cords, as usual, to bind the priso- 
ner’s hands. But Egmont remonstrated, 
and showed that he had himself cut off 
the collar of his doublet and shirt, in or- 
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der to facilitate the stroke of the execu- 
tioner. This he did to convince them that 
he meditated no resistance; and on his 
promising that he would attempt none, 
they consented to his remaining with his 
hands unbound. 

Egmont was dressed in a crimson da- 
mask robe, over which was a Spanish 
mantle fringed with gold. His breeches 
were of black silk, and his hat, of the 
same material, was garnished with white 
and sable plumes. In his hand, which, 
as we have seen, remained free, he held 
a white handkerchief. On his way to 
the place of execution he was accompa- 
nied by Julian de Romero, maitre de 
camp, by the captain, Salinas, who had 
charge of the fortress of Ghent, and by 
the Bishop of Ypres. As the procession 
moved slowly forward, the Count repeat- 
ed some portion of the fifty-first rom sini 
“Have mercy on me, O God!” in which 
the good prelate jomed with him. In the 
centre of the square, on the spot where 
so much of the best blood of the Nether- 
lands has been shed, stood the scaffold, 
covered with black cloth. On it were 
two velvet cushions with a small table, 
shrouded likewise in black, and support- 
ing a silver crucifix. At the corners of 
the platform were two poles, pointed at 
the end with steel, intimating the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 

In front of the scaffold was the provost 
of the court, mounted on horseback, and 
bearing the red wand of office in his 
hand. The executioner remained, as 
usual, below the platform, screened from 
view, that he might not, by his presence, 
before it was necessary, outrage the feel- 
ings of the prisoners. The troops, who 
had been under arms all night, were 
drawn up around in order of battle; and 
strong bodies of arquebusiers were post- 
ed in the great avenues which led to the 
square. The space left open by the sol- 
diery was speedily occupied by a crowd 
of eager spectators. Others thronged 
the roofs and windows of the buildings 
that surrounded the market-place, some 
of which, still standing at the present 
day, show, by their quaint and venerable 
architecture, that they must have looked 
down on the tragic scene we are now de- 
picting. 

It was indeed a gloomy day for Brus- 
sels—so long the residence of the two 
nobles, where their forms were as fami- 
liar, and where they were held in as 
much love and honor as in any of their 
own provinces. All business was sus- 
pended. ‘The shops were closed. The 
bells tolled in all the churches, An air 
of gloom, as of some impending calami- 
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ty, settled on the city. “It seemed,” 
says one residing there at the time, “‘as 
if the day of judgment were at hand!” 

As the procession re through 
the ranks of the soldiers, Egmont saluted 
the officers—some of them his ancient 
companions—with such a eweet and dig- 
nified composure in his manner as was 
long remembered by those who saw it. 
And few even of the Spaniards could re- 
frain from tears, as they took their last 
look at the gallant noble who was to per- 
ish by so miserable an end. 

With- a steady step he mounted the 
scaffold, and, as he crossed it, gave utte- 
rance to the vain wish, that, instead of 
meeting such a fate, he had been allowed 
to die in the service of his king and 
country. He quickly, however, turned 
to other thoughts, and, kneeling on one 
of the cushions, with the bishop beside 
him on the other, he was soon engaged 
earnestly in prayer. With his eyes rais- 
ed toward heaven with a look of unutte- 
rable sadness, he prayed so fervently and 
loud as to be distinctly heard by the 
spectators. The prelate, much affected, 
put into his hands the silver crucifix, 
which Egmont repeatedly kissed ; after 
which, having received absolution for the 
last time, he rose and made a sign to the 
bishop to retire. He then stripped off 
his mantle and robe; and again kneeling, 
he drew a silk cap, which he had brought 
for the purpose, over his eyes, and, re- 

eating the words, “Into thy hands, O 
Feed, I commend my spirit,” he calmly 
awaited the stroke of the executioner. 

The low sounds of lamentation, which 
from time to time had been heard among 
the populace, were now hushed into si- 
lence, as the minister of justice, appear- 
ing on the platform, approached his vic- 
tim, and with a single blow of the sword 
severed the head from the body. A cry 
of horror rose from the multitude, and 
some frantic with grief, broke through 
the ranks of the soldiers and wildly dip- 
ped their handkerchiefs in the blood that 
streamed from the scaffold, treasuring 
them up, says the chronicler, as precious 
memorials of love and incitements to 
vengeance. The head was then set on 
one of the poles at the end of the plat- 
form, while a mantle thown over the mu- 
tilated trunk hid it from the public gaze. 

It was near noon when orders were 
sent to lead forth the remaining prisoner 
to execution. It had been assigned to 
the curate of La Chapelle to acquaint 
Count Hoorne with his fate. That no- 
bleman received the awful tidings with 
less patience than was shown by his 
friend. Ile gave way to a burst of in- 
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dignation at the cruelty and injustice of 
the sentence. It was a poor requital, he 
said, for eight and twenty years of faith- 
ful services to his sovereign. Yet, he 
added, he was not sorry to be released 
from a life of such incessant fatigue. 
For some time he refused to confess, say- 
ing he had done enough in the way of 
confession. When urged not to throw 
away the few precious moments that 
were left to him, he at length consented. 

The Count was dressed in a plain suit 
of black, and wore a Milanese cap upon 
his head. He was, at this time, about 
fifty years of age. He was tall, with 
handsome features, and altogether of a 
commanding presence. His form was 
erect, and as he passed with a steady step 
through the files of soldiers, on his way 
to the place of execution, he frankly sa- 
luted those of his acquaintances whom 
he saw among the spectators. His look 
had in it less of sorrow than of indigna- 
tion, like that of one conscious of endur- 
ing wrong. He was spared one pang in 
his last hour, which had filled Egmont’s 
cup with bitterness; though, like him, 
he had a wife, he was to leave no orphan 
family to mourn him. 

As he trod the scaffold, the apparatus 
of death seemed to have no power to 
move him. He still repeated the decla- 
ration that, “often as had offended his 
Maker, he had never, to his knowledge, 
committed any offense against the King.” 
When his eyes fell on the bloody shroud 
that enveloped the remains of Egmont, 
he Mens | if it were the body of his 
friend. Being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he made some remark in Castilian, 
not understood. He then prayed for a 
few moments, but in so low a tone that 
the words were not caught by the by- 
standers, and, rising, he asked pardon of 
those around if he had ever offended any 
of them, and earnestly besought their 
prayers. Then, without further delay, 
he knelt down, and, repeating the words 
** In manus tuas, Domine,” he submitted 
himself to his fate. 

Hlis bloody head was set up opposite 
to that of his fellow sufferer. For three 
hours these ghastly trophies remained 
exposed to the gaze of the multitude. 
They were then taken down, and with 
the bodies, placed in leaden coffins which 
were straightway removed—that contain- 
ing the remains of Egmont to the con- 
vent of Santa Clara, and that of Hoorne 
to the ancient church of St.Gudule. To 
these places, especially to Santa Cla- 
ra, the people now flocked, as to the 
shrine of a martyr. They threw them- 
selves on the coffin, kissing it and bedew- 











ing it with their tears, as if it had con- 
tained the relics of some murdered saint; 
while many of them, taking little heed 
of the presence of informers, breathed 
vows of vengeance; some even swearing 
not to trim either hair or beard till these 
vows were executed. The Government 
seems to have thought it prudent to take 
no notice of this burst of popular feeling. 
But a funeral hatchment, blazoned with 
the arms of Egmont, which, as usual af- 
ter the master’s death, had been fixed by 
his domestics on the gates of his man- 
sion, was ordered to be instantly remov- 
ed; no doubt, as tending to keep alive 
the popular excitement. he bodies were 
not allowed to remain long in their tem- 
porary places of deposit, but were trans- 
ported to the family residences of the 
two lords in the country, and laid in the 
vaults of their ancestors. 





Passing from the American to the Eng- 
lish writer of history, our limits admon- 
ish us that we must not attempt analysis 
or criticism of Mr. Macaulay’s volumes, 
even did we feel equal to the task. All 
that we can do is to present two or three 
extracts to show the manner in which the 
work has been executed, accompanied by 
a word or two of introduction to them. 

The period embraced in these volumes 
is nine years, from the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1688 to the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697. With infinite skill, 
all the complicated relations of the United 
Kingdom during this troublous time, the 
Irish discontents and Rebellion, the Scot- 
tish difficulties, the factious conspiracies 
at the court, the intrigues of France and 
the disaffections of the non-conformists, 
are marshalled before the reader, and the 
general march of the history moves on 
grandly to the pomp of magnificent mu- 
sic. Now and then (if we may be par- 
doned for pushing such a conceit) the 
progress is stopped while we listen to a 
story in bivouac—an episode, brilliant in 
itself, but diverting us from the main 
purpose. But the movement is resumed 
anon, and the swell of the music is as 
stately and sonorous as ever. 

There is one grace that renders Mr. 
Macaulay’s descriptions of historical 
events doubly interesting—the vivid way 
in which he depicts the mis-en-scene— 
the localities where these events occur- 
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red—from personal observation. Thus 
the fine account of the leaguer of London- 
derry, which is worked up with a ghast- 
ly pictorial fidelity, is made infinitely 
more effective by the allusions to the pre- 
sent appearance of that city and the 
marks that are yet visible there of the 
terrible siege. And the touches of scenic 
delineation that enter into the following 
sketch of Kenmare, which he was enabled 
to give from having visited the spot, 
make it all the more agreeable to the 
reader. 


“The Southwestern part of Kerry is 
now well known as the most beautiful 
tract in the British isles. The moun- 
tains, the glens, the capes stretching far 
into the Atlantic, the crags on which the 
eagles build, the rivulets brawling down 
rocky passes, the lakes overhung by 
groves in which the wild deer find 
covert, attract every summer crowds 
of wanderers sated with the business and 
the pleasures of great cities. The beau- 
ties of that country are indeed too often 
hidden in the mist and rain which the 
west wind brings up from a boundless 
ocean. But, on the rare days when the 
sun shines out in all his glory, the land- 
scape has a freshness and a warmth of 
coloring seldom found in our latitude. 
The myrtle loves the soil. The arbutus 
thrives better than even on the sunn 
shore of Calabria. The turf is of liveli- 
er hue than elsewhere; the hills glow 
with a richer purple ; the varnish of the 
holly and the ivy is more glossy; and 
berries of a brighter red peep through 
foliage of a brighter green. But during 
the greater part of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, this porasper was as little known to 
the civilized world as Spitzbergen or 
Greenland. If ever it was mentioned, it 
was mentioned as a horrible desert, a 
chaos of bogs, thickets, and precipices, 
where the she wolf still littered, and 
where some half naked savages, who 
could not speak a word of English, made 
themselvés burrows in the mud, and 
lived on roots and sour milk. 

At length, in the year 1670, the be- 
nevolent and enlightened Sir William 
Petty determined to form an English set- 
tlement in this wild district. He pos- 
sessed a large domain there, which has 
descended to a posterity worthy of such an 
ancestor. On the improvement of that 
domain he expended, it was said, not 
less than ten thousand pounds. The lit- 


, tle town which he founded, named from 
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the bay of Kenmare, stood at the head of 
the bay, under a mountain ridge, on the 
summit of which travellers now stop to 
gaze upon the loveliest of the three lakes 
of Killarney. Scarcely any village, built 
by an enterprising band of New Eng- 
landers, far from the dwellings of their 
countrymen, in the midst of the hunting- 
grounds of the Red Indians, was more 
completely out of the pale of civilization 
than Kenmare. Between Petty’s settle- 
ment and the nearest English habitation 
the journey by land was of two days 
through a wild and dangerous country. 
Yet the place prospered. Forty-two 
houses were erected. The papidisiion 
amounted to a hundred and eighty. The 
land round the town was well cultivated, 
The cattle were numerous. Two small 
barks wereemployed in fishing andtrading 
along the coast. The supply of herrings, 
pilchards, mackerel, and salmon was 
wane yee had not the beach been, in the 

nest part of the year, covered by multi- 
tudes of seals, which preyed on the fish 
of the bay. Yet the seal was not an un- 
welcome visitor; his fur was valuable; 
and his oil supplied light through the 
long nights of winter. An attempt was 
made with great success to set up iron 
works. It was not yet the practice to 
employ coal for the purpose of smelting ; 
and the manufacturers of Kent and Sus- 
sex had much difficulty in procuring 
timber at a reasonable price. The neigh- 
borhood of Kenmare was then richly 
wooded; and Petty found it a gainful 
speculation to send ore thither. The 
lovers of the picturesque still regret the 
woods of oak and arbutus which were 
cut down to feed his furnaces. Another 
scheme had occurred to his active and in- 
telligent mind. Some of the neighboring 
islands abounded with variegated marble, 
red and white, purple and green. Petty 
well knew at what cost the ancient Ro- 
mans had decorated their baths and tem- 
~ with many-colored columns hewn 

rom Laconian and African quarries ; 
and he seems to have indulged the hope 
that the rocks of his wild domain in Ker- 
ry might furnish embellishments to the 
mansions of Saiat James’s Square, and 
to the choir of Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 


Here is a bit of philosophy connected 
with the enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
ture. It occurs in the Chapter devoted 
to the condition of Scotland in the early 
part of William’s reign. 


“It is not easy for a modern English- 
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club in St James’s Street to his shooting- 
box among the Grampians, and who finds 
in his shooting-box all the comforts and 
luxuries of his club, to believe that, in 
the time of his great grand-fathers, St. 
James’s Street had as little connexion 
with the Grampians as with the Andes. 
Yet so it was. In the south of our island 
scarcely any thing was known about the 
Celtic part of Scotland; and what was 
known excited no feeling but contempt 
and loathing. The crags and the glens, 
the woods and the waters, were indeed 
the same that now swarm every autumn 
with admiring gazers and sketchers. The 
Trosachs wound as now between gigan- 
tic walls of rock tapestried with broom 
and wild roses; Foyers came headlong 
down through the birchwood with the 
same leap and the same roar with which 
he still rushes to Loch Ness; and, in de- 
fiance of the sun of June, the snow 
scalp of Ben Cruachan rose, as it still 
rises, over the willowy islets of Loch 
Awe. Yetnone of these sights had power, 
till a recent period, to attract a single 
poet or painter from more opulent and 
more tranquil regions. Indeed, law and 
police, trade and industry, have done far 
more than people of romantic disposi- 
tions will readily admit, to develop in our 
midst a sense of the wilder beauties of 
nature. A traveller must be freed from 
all apprehension of being murdered or 
starved before he can be charmed by the 
bold outlines and rich tints of the hills. 
He is not likely to be thrown into ecsta- 
sies by the abruptness of a precipice 
from which he is in imminent danger of 
falling two thousand feet perpendicular ; 
by the boiling waves of a torrent which 
suddenly whirls away his baggage and 
forces him to run for his life; by the 
gloomy grandeur of a pass where he finds 
a corpse which marauders have just 
stripped and mangled; or by the screams 
of those eagles whose next meal may 
probably be on his own eyes. About the 
year 1730, Captain Burt, one of the first 
nglishmen who caught a glimpse of the 
spots which now allure tourists from 
every part of the civilized world, wrote 
an account of his wanderings. He was 
evidently a man of a quick, an observant, 
and a cultivated mind, and would doubt- 
less, had he livedin our age, have looked 
with mingled awe and delight on the 
mountains of Invernesshire. But, wri- 
ting with the feeling which was uni- 
versal in his own age, he pronounced 
those mountains monstrous excrescences. 
Their deformity, he said, was such that 
the most sterile plains seemed lovely by 
comparison. Fine weather, he complain- 
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ed, only made bad worse ; for, the clearer 
the day, the more disagreeable did those 
misshapen masses of gloomy brown and 
dirty purple affect the eye. What a 
contrast, he exclaimed, between these 
horrible prospects and the beauties of 
Richmond Hill! Some persons may 
think that Burt was a man of vulgar 
and prosaical mind ; but they will scarce- 
ly venture to pass a similar judgment on 
Oliver Goldsmith. Goldsmith was one of 
the very few Saxons who, more than a 
century ago, ventured to explore the 
Highlands. He was disgusted by the 
hideous wilderness, and declared that he 
greatly preferred the charming country 
round Leyden, the vast expanse of verdant 
meadow, and the villas with their statues 
and grottos, trim flower-beds, and recti- 
linear avenues. Yet it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the author of the Traveller and 
of the Deserted Village was naturally in- 
ferior in taste and sensibility to the thou- 
sands of clerks and milliners who are 
now thrown into raptures by the sight of 
Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond. His 
feelings may easily be explained. It 
was not till roads had been cut out of the 
rocks, till bridges had been flung over 
the eourses of the rivulets, till inns had 
succeeded to dens of robbers, till there 
was as little danger of being slain or 
plundered in the wildest defile of Bade- 
noch or Lochaber as in Cornhill, that 
strangers could be enchanted by the blue 
dimples of the lakes and by the rainbows 
which overhung the waterfalls, and could 
derive a solemn pleasure even from the 
clouds and tempests which lowered on 
the mountain tops. 


The opening of the Fourth Volume, 
however, in which William is described 
as visiting the Hague, with a splendid 
retinue of noblemen, on the occasion of 
the Congress there in 1691, presents 
the most showy tableau in the present in- 
stalment of Mr. Macaulay’s work. The 
extract is a long one, but it is the last we 
shall give— 


On the 18th of January, 1691, the 
King, having been detained some days by 
adverse winds, went on board at Grave- 
send. Four yachts had been fitted up 
for him and for his retinue. Among his 
attendants were Norfolk, Ormond, De- 
vonshire, Dorset, Portland, Monmouth, 
Zulestein and the Bishop of London. 
Two distinguished admirals, Cloudesley 
Shovel and George Rooke, commanded 
the men-of-war which formed the convoy. 
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The passage was tedious and disagreea- 
ble. During many hours the fleet was 
becalmed off the Godwin Sands; and it 
was not till the fifth day that the sound- 
ings proved the coast of Holland to be 
near. The sea fog was so thick that no 
land could be seen; and, it was not 
thought safe for the ship to proceed fur- 
ther in the darkness. William, tired out 
by the voyage, and impatient to be once 
more in his beloved country, determined 
to land in an open boat. The noblemen 
who were in his train tried to dissuade 
him from risking so valuable a life; but, 
when they found that his mind was made 
up, they insisted on sharing the danger. 
That danger proved more serious than 
they had expected. It had been sup- 
posed that in an hour the party would be 
on shore. But great masses of floating 
ice impeded the progress of the skiff: the 
night came on: the fog grew thicker: 
the waves broke over the King and the 
courtiers. Once the keel struck on a 
sand bank, and was with great difficulty 
got off. The hardiest mariners showed 
some signs of uneasiness. But William, 
through the whole night, was as com- 
posed as if he had been in the drawing 
room at Kensington. ‘ For shame,” he 
said to one of the dismayed sailors : “ are 
yes afraid to die in my company?” A 

old Dutch seaman ventured to spring 
out, and, with great difficulty, swam so 
scrambled through breakers, ice and mud, 
to firm ground. Here he discharged a 
musket and lighted a fire as a signal that 
he was safe. None of his fellow passen- 
gers, however, thought it prudent to fol- 
low his example. They os tossing in 
sight of the flame which he had kindled, 
till the first pale light of a January 
morning showed them that they were 
close to the Island of Goree. The King 
and his Lords, stiff with cold and coy- 
ered with icicles, gladly landed to warm 
and rest themselves. 

After reposing some hours in the hut 
of a peasant, William proceeded to the 
Hague. He was impatiently expected 
there: for, though the fleet which brought 
him was -not visible from the shore, the 
royal salutes had been heard through the 
mist, and had apprised the whole coast 
of his arrival. Thousands had assem- 
bled at Honslaerdyk to welcome him 
with applause which came from their 
hearts and which went to his heart. That 
was one of a few white days of a life, 
beneficent indeed and glorious, but far 
from happy. After more than two years 
passed in a strange land, the exile had 
again set foot on his native soil. He 
heard again the language of his nursery. 
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He saw again the scenery and the archi- 
tecture which were inseparably associated 
in his mind with the recollections of 
childhood and the sacred feeling of home ; 
the dreary mounds of sand, shells and 
weeds, on which the waves of the Ger- 
man Ocean broke ; the interminable mea- 
dows intersected by trenches ; the straight 
canals; the villas bright with paint and 
adorned with quant images and inscrip- 
tions. He had lived during weary months 
among a people who did not love him, 
who did not understand him, who could 
never forget that he was a foreigner. 
Those Englishmen who served him most 
faithfully served him without enthusiasm, 
without personal attachment, and merely 
from a sense of public duty. In their 
hearts they were sorry that they had no 
choice but between an English tyrant and 
a Dutch deliverer. All was now changed. 
William was among a population by 
which he was adored, as Elizabeth had 
been adored when she rode through her 
army at Tilbury, as Charles the Second 
had been adored when he landed at 
Dover. It is true that the old enemies 
of the House of Orange had not been in- 
active during the absence of the Stadt- 
holder. There had been, not indeed cla- 
mors, but mutterings against him. He 
had, it was said, neglected his native 
land for his new kingdom. Whenever 
the dignity of the English flag, when- 
ever the prosperity of the English trade 
was concerned, he forgot that he was 
a Hollander. But as soon as his well-re- 
membered face was again seen, all jeal- 
ousy, all coldness, was at an end. There 
was nota boor, not a fisherman, not an 
artisan, in the crowds which lined the 
road from Honslaerdyk to the Hague, 
whose heart did not swell with pride at 
the thought that the first Minister of 
Holland had become a great King, had 
freed the English, and had conquered the 
Irish. It would have been madness in 
William to travel from Hampton Court to 
Westminster without a guard ; but in his 
own land he needed no swords or carbi- 
nes to defend him. ‘“ Do not keep the 
people off,” he cried; “let them come 
close to me ; theyare all my good frieads.” 
He soon learned that sumptuous prepa- 
rations were making for his entrance into 
the Hague. At first he murmured and 
objected. He detested, he said, noise 
and display. The necessary cost of the 
war was quite heavy enough. He hoped 
that his kind fellow-townsmen would con- 
sider him as a neighbor, born and bred 
among them, and would not pay him so 
bad a compliment as to treat him cere- 
moniously. But all his expostulations 
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were vain. ,The Hollanders, simple and 
parsimonious as their ordinary habits 
were, had set their hearts on giving their 
illustrious countryman a reception suited 
to his dignity and to his merit; and he 
found it necessary to yield. On the day 
of his triumph the concourse was im- 
mense. All the wheeled carriages and 
horses of the provinces were too few for 
the multitude of those who flocked to the 
show. Many thousands came sliding or 
skating along the frozen canals from Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, 
Delft. At ten inthe morning of the 26th 
of January, the great bell of the Town- 
House gave thesignal. Sixteen hundred 
substantial burghers, well-armed and clad 
in the finest dresses which were to be found 
in the recesses of their wardrobes, kept 
order in the crowded streets. Balconies 
and scaffolds, embowered in evergreens 
and hung with tapestry, hid the windows. 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of 
halberbiers and running footmen, and 
followed by a long train of splendid 
equipages, passed under numerous arches 
rich with carving and painting, amid in- 
cessant shouts of “ Long Live the King 
our Stadtholder.” The front of the 
Town-House and the whole circuit of the 
market-place were in a blaze with bril- 
liant colors. Civic crowns, trophies, em- 
blems of arts, of sciences, of commerce, 
and of agriculture, appeared everywhere. 
In one <, William saw portrayed the 
glorious actions of his ancestors. There 
was the silent Prince, the founder of the 
Batavian Commonwealth, passing the 
Meuse with his warriors. There was the 
more impetuous Maurice leading the 
charge at Nieuport. A little further on, 
the hero might retrace the eventful story 
of his own life. He was achild at his 
widowed mother’s knee. He was at the 
altar with Mary’s hand in his. He was 
landing at Torbay. He was swimming 
through the Boyne. There, too, was a 
boat amid the ice and the breakers ; and 
above it was most appropriately inscribed 
in the majestic language of Rome, the 
saying of the Great Roman, “ What 
dost thou fear? Thou hast Cesar on 
board.” The task of furnishing the 
Latin mottoes had been intrusted to two 
men, who, till Bentley appeared, held ‘the 
highest place among the classical schol- 
arsofthatage. Spanheim, whose knowl- 
edge of the Roman models was unri- 
valled, imitated, not unsuccessfully, the 
noble conciseness of those ancient legends 
which he had assiduously studied ; and 
he was assisted by Greevius, who then 
filled a chair at Utrecht, and whose just 
reputation had drawn to the University 








multitudes of students from every part 
of Protestant Europe. When the night 
came fireworks were exhibited on the 
great tank which washes the walls of 
the Palace of the Federation. That tank 
was now as hard as marble; and the 
Dutch boasted that nothing had ever 
been seen, even on the terrace of Ver- 
sailles, more brilliant than the effect pro- 
duced by the innumerable cascades of 
flame which were reflected in the smooth 
mirror of ice. The English Lords con- 
gratulated their master on his immense 
popularity. ‘ Yes,” said he; “but I 
am not the favorite. The shouting was 
nothing to what it would have been, if 
Mary had been with me.” 

A few hours after his triumphal entry, 
the King attended a sitting of the States 
General. His last appearance among 
them had been on the day on which he 
embarked for England. He had then, 
amid the broken words and loud weeping 
of those grave Senators, thanked them 
for the kindness with which they had 
watched over his childhood, trained his 

oung mind, and supported his authority 
in his riper years; and he had solemnly 
commended his beloved wife to their 
care. He now came back among them 
the King of three kingdoms, the head of 
the greatest coalition that Europe had 
seen during a hundred and eighty years; 
and nothing was heard in the hall but 
— and congratulations. 

y this time the streets of the Hague 
were overflowing with the equipages and 
retinues of princes and embassadors who 
came flocking to the great Congress. 
First appeared the ambitious and osten- 
tatious Frederic, Elector o&\Brandenberg. 
who a few years later took the title of 
King of Prussia. Then arrived the young 
Elector of Bavaria, the Regent of Wir- 
temberg, the Landgraves of Hesse Cas- 
sel and Hesse Darmstadt, and a long 
train of sovereign princes........... 
The Marquess of Gastanaga, Governor 
of the Spanish Netherlands, repaired to 
the assembly from the viceregal Court of 
Brussels. Tietesedinaes ministers had 
been sent by the Emperor, by the Kings 
of Spain, Poland, Denmark and Sweden, 
and by the Duke of Savoy. There was 
scarcely room in the town and the neigh- 
borhood for the English Lords and gen- 
tlemen and the German Counts and Ba- 
rons whom curiosity or official duty had 
brought to the place of meeting. The 
ere capital of the most thrifty and in- 

ustrious of nations was as gay as Ve- 
nice in the Carnival. The walks cut 
among those noble limes and elms in 
which the villa of the Princes of Orange 
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is embosomed, were gay with the plumes, 
the stars, the flowing wigs, the embroid- 
ered coats, and the gold-hilted swords of 
gallants from London, Berlin, and Vien- 
na. With the nobles were mingled shar- 
pers not less gorgeously attired than they. 
At night the hazard tables were throng- 
ed and the theatre was filled to the roof. 
Princely banquets followed one another 
in rapid succession. The meats were 
served in gold; and, according to that 
old Teutonic fashion with which Shakes- 
eg had made his countrymen fami- 
iar, as often as any of the great princes 
proposed a health, the kettle-drums and 
trumpets sounded. Some English lords, 
particularly Devonshire, gave entertain- 
ments which vied with those of the sover- 
eigns. It was remarked that the German 
potentates, though generally disposed to 
be litigious and punctilious about eti- 
quette, associated, on this occasion, in an 
unceremonious manner, and seemed to 
have forgotten their passion for genealog- 
ical and heraldic controversy. The taste 
for wine, which was then characteristic 
of their nation, they had not forgotten. 
At the table of the Elector of Branden- 
berg much mirth was caused by the 
gravity of the statesmen of Holland, who, 
sober themselves, confuted out of Gro- 
tious and Puffendorf the nonsense stut- 
tered by the tipsy nobles of the Empire. 
One of those nobles swallowed so many 
bumpers that he tumbled into the turf 
fire, and was not pulled out till his fine 
velvet suit had been burned. 


In the extracts we have here laid be- 
fore the reader, he will discover the same 
characteristics which secured such an ex- 
traordinary success for the commence- 
ment of the “History of England.” The 
same grasp is evinced, the same blaze of 
light thrown upon the obscurest incidents, 
the same vividness of coloring employed, 
and, we may add, the same liberty in deal- 
ing with the motives and lives of histori- 
cal personages manifested on every page. 
We have not been permitted to consider 
the course of English politics as Mr. Ma- 
caulay has unfolded it, nor to dwell upon 
the Homeric portraiture of William, the 
hero of his Iliad; our purpose has been 
accomplished in transferring a few of 
the decorations of the work to our own 
pages, and we leave the reader to make 
up his own opinion of the whole after a 
careful, and what must prove to him a 
delighted, perusal. 
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Mr. Thackeray has recently visited 
Richmond and given his course of Lec- 
tures on the Georges of England. They 
afforded a high degree of enjoyment to 
overflowing audiences, and furnished 
the favorite topic for social comment 
during a fortnight. Inferior in interest 
to his former series on the English Hu- 
mourists because devoted to subjects less 
congenial, they were yet delicious‘in their 
way—a sort of intellectual salad in which 
royalty and the manners of courts and 
the peccadillos of high life, in our own 
time as well as in the last century, were 
chopped up and made pungent with the 
mordant wit that lends such piquancy to 
his writings, the whole tempered by a 
modicum of pathos such as is, now and 
then, so soothingly employed in the 
““Newcomes,” Mr. Thackeray is the 
most delightful reader to whom we have 
ever listened—there is a melody in his 
voice that imparts an indescribable charm 
to his readings of poetry—how tender 
and touching, for example, were Dr. 
Johnson’s lines on Levett as he rendered 
them, and how like some under song of 
holy litanies was the poem of Reginald 
Heber, addressed to his wife from India, 
as it fell from his lips. We seemed to be 
hearing a psalm. 


The lecture on George IV. with its an~ 
ecdotes and ana of the reign of that royal 
reprobate recalled to our mind a story 
connected with his name, which, as it 
has never before been in print, so far as 
we know, we will recite. During the 
last war with Great Britain, at a time 
when there was a brief respite in hostili- 
ties on the line of the Canadian frontier, 
a party of English officers were invited 
to dine by their foemen in arms, who 
greeted them with becoming hospitality, 
as if the company were not to cut each 
other’s throats at some period not very 
distant. The dinner passed off very 
pleasantly, until one of the “jolly Bri- 
tons,” overcome perhaps by the Madeira, 
asked all present to drink bumpers to a 





sentiment he should propose. The glass- 
es were filled and he gave, to the aston- 
ishment and indignation of his hosts— 
“James Madison—dead or alive.” Seve- 
ral of the American officers started to 
their feet with their hands upon their 
swords, to resent the insult, when a Vir- 
ginia lieutenant interposed, saying that 
he would offer a sentiment in reply. 
The Englishmen could not refuse to 
drink it, and were not a little disconcerted 
when he gave—‘The Prince Regent— 
drunk or sober!” 





Our friend and contributor Paul H, 
Hayne of Charleston, 8S. C. has recently 
become Corresponding Editor of the Spec- 
tator, an admirable literary hebdomadal 
published at Washington City. Mr. 
Hayne is well known to the readers of 
the Messenger as a poet of rare wealth of 
imagery and uncommon fervour of ex- 
pression. Ina particular sort of versfi- 
cation which we do not much affect, but 
which has been deservedly admired in the 
hands of Wordsworth, the Sonnet, Mr. 
Hayne is without a rival in American 
poetry. No one manages the terza rima 
so well as he, and it is not extravagant to 
say that some of his felicities in fourteens 
remind us of the. delicacy and construct- 
ive beauty of the Shaksperean Sonnet- 
teers. As a prose writer, Mr. Hayne is 
at once facile and piquant, and the Spec- 
tator with its strong corps of contributors 
and his weekly paragraphs upon current 
literature, cannot fail of widely extending 
its circulation. 





It is a gratifying proof of the increa- 
sing popularity of two of our native au- 
thors that their works are attracting a 
large attention on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We refer to ‘Marion Harland” 
and Mr. John Esten Cooke. Letters 
have recently been addressed to these 
gifted writers by Mr. Alphonse Durr, 
one of the most eminent publishers in 
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Leipsic, requesting an authorization of a 
new edition of their works for continental 
circulation. ‘ Alone” and “The Hidden 
Path” have both appeared in England in 
a form worthy of their literary excellence 
and some of Mr. Cooke’s novels have also 
been honoured with appropriation by a 
London publishing house. ‘The Hidden 
Path,” we rejoice to hear, still meets with 
a ready sale, and there is scarce a nook or 
corner of the land in which the name of 
the author has not become a household 
word. 





The South has lost a spirit “touched 
to finest issues’’ in the death of Thomas 
Bibb Bradley, who recently fell a victim 
to that dread disease that seems to mark 
out genius for its aim—consumption. Mr. 
Bradley died in early manhood, just as 
his rare intellectual endowments were be- 
ginning to win for him an honourable 
fame. His frequent poetical contribu- 
tions to the Messenger in former years are 
yet remembered with pleasure by many 
of our readers. Of feelings delicately 
sensitive, he shrank from contact with 
the outer world, and though there was 
. nothing morbid in his disposition, it is 
sad to think that unfavorable criticism 
infiicted almost as much pain on him as 
on Keats. ‘ Apheila and Other Poems” 
—a volume which he published in con- 
nection with his cousin, Miss Julia Plea- 
sants,—contained some exquisite lyrics 
which did not meet with the favour they 
deserved, though they were greatly ad- 
mired by the few. Light lie the turf on 
the grave of the poet! 





The necrology of December, 1855, em- 
braces the name of Samuel Rogers, who 
died on the 17th of that month at his 
residence in St. James Place, London, at 
avery advanced age. Mr. Rogers was 
better known as the friend and compan- 
ion of eminent men in literature and art 
than for any exalted poetic excellence, 
though his “Italy.” brought out with su- 
perb illustrations and with a luxury of 
typographical execution before unknown, 
met with a considerable degree of favour. 
Delicacy of sentiment and a certain charm 
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of description in keeping with the repose 
of Italian landscapes impart to its pages 
an interest beyond that of greater poems, 
nor, in any just estimate of his literary 
character, should the ‘‘ Pleasures of Mem- 
ory” fail to be mentioned as likely to be- 
come an English classic, But the chief 
distinction of Rogers was personal to 
him, and lingers only in the remembrance, 
now that he is gone. It was in his 
generous patronage of letters—the ex- 
quisite taste with which he gathered 
around him the most graceful memorials 
of artistic skill—the unbounded hospi- 
tality which he exercised towards all ed- 
ucated strangers who visited the British 
metropolis and were introduced to his ac- 
quaintance, and the tact with which he 
collected together the greatest celebrities 
of the day in pleasant réwnions. There 
is perhaps no breakfast table in the two 
continents that has had seated around it, 
at various times, so much of intellectual 
greatness—indeed, a breakfast with the 
poet: Rogers has been for years the most 
desirable of delights to the man of letters. 
We once enjoyed this privilege, and 
though age had somewhat dimmed the 
perceptions of the poet and lameness, the 
result of a serious accident late in life, ren- 
dered it necessary for him to be wheeled 
to table in his chair, we shall not soon 
forget the richness of that conversation 
which ranged through the reminiscences 
of more than half a century of intimate 
communion with the most remarkable 
men of the modern world. The man 
who had seen and known Samuel John- 
son and was the contemporary of George 
Washington, who had heard Sheridan in 
the highest flights of his oratory and in 
the most brilliant flashes of his wit, who 
had watched the career of Napoleon from 
first to last, and who was the familiar 
friend of Scott, Byron and Wordsworth, 
could not fail, while he retained his fac- 
ulties, to be more entertaining in his Ta- 
ble Talk than any score of biographies. 





The editor of the South Carolinian, 
published at Columbia, 8. C., who is one 
the most graceful writers and accomplish- 
ed scholars in the Southern States, thus 
speaks of Dr. Cooper, apropos of the 
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sketch in the last number of the Messen- 
ger, taken from Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature— 


Long associated with him, we knew 
the genial and racy old man—full of 
learning, a ripe scholar, full of bonhommie 
—simple-hearted, good natured and of 
active benevolence. In every department 
of intellectual exertion he was a worker; 
he was of universal learning and most 
multifarious experience of life. He had 
been an inmate of colleges and of jails; 
he had sat with Erskine at the English 
bar, and with Robespierre in the French 
Convention; he had shared the philoso- 
phical labors of Priestley in the student’s 
closet; he had presided in a court of jus- 
tice and been arraigned at the bar; he 
had been expelled from the University of 
Oxford, and presided over a College in 
South Carolina; he had conversed with 
John Wesley, and with Whitfield, and 
with Dr, Johnson, and waged an impla- 
cable war against the clergy and its vo- 
cation; he published works on Law, Che- 
mistry, Political Economy, Medicine and 
st hl From all this it would be of 
course inferred that he was a ready wri- 
ter; his style was pure English, direct, 
piquant and idiomatic, and his conversa- 
tion was particularly attractive and elo- 
quent. Many have said that they never 
saw Dr. Cooper in a society of clever peo- 
ple where he did not ay the best thing 
that was uttered. is conversation 
sparkled with apothegmatic thoughts, 
with the gayest terms, with the most pal- 

able hits, and all classical and elegant 
iterature flashed along its current, 

While he presided over the College he 
was surrounded by a set of men whose 
equals are rarely congregated in a coun- 
try village. For science, learning and 
observation of life, the Doctor was facile 

rinceps. In profound and elegant scho- 

arship, there was Dr. Robert Henry; in 
law and juridical learning, there were 
Nott and David Johnson, and Harper, 
and Blanding; in medicine, Drs. Fisher 
and Davis. Poin political life and the 
Halls of Congress came frequently Cal- 
houn, and McDuffie, and Preston, and 
Warren Davis; while over the social cir- 
cle was shed the benign influence of the 
excellent, admirable and wise Chancellor 
DeSaussure—venerable for age and vir- 
tue, and services of revolutionary origin, 
and bearing a Huguenot name. His 
amenity, his suavit? of manners, his 
learning and dignity, tempered the whole 
body of the society over which he presi- 
ded; and he was by universal consent 
acknowledged as arbiter clegantiarum. 
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Such, and many other such, were the 
elements of the society which we then 
remember, and to this was added the 
charm of ladies, whose names the deli- 
cacy of a Southern press may not war- 
rant us in mentioning, but which live in- 
seribed in mourning hearts or on monu- 
mental marble. Having seen a remnant 
of this society, it elicited from Baron 
Raumur, in his travels through the Uni- 
ted States, the declaration that the like 
could not be found in Germany. The 
couleur de rose in which those times rise 
to our memory may catch something of 
their hue from the time of life in which 
we saw them, but the impression is very 
vivid and agreeable. 





We are requested by the ladies en- 
gaged in the pious cause of raising a fund 
for the purchase of the mansion and tomb 
of Washington, to lay before the public 
the following 


Report of the Mount Vernon Central Com- 
mittee of the Union. 

The Governor in his Message to the 
Assembly, (which met in December,) 
strongly recommended the co-operation 
of the Legislature for the purchase of 
Mount Vernon by the daughters of Wash- 
ington. A select committee was appoint- 
ed, and a bill has been laid by them be- 
fore the Legislature, entitled *‘ A bill to 
incorporate the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, and to author- 
ize the purchase of a part of Mount Ver- 
non Place.” Ithas been read and awaits 
a second reading. There is every reason 
to hope that it will be passed without 
objection. 

The Hon. Mr. Everett has been solici- 
ted by the ladies to deliver his lecture on 
Washington in Richmond, to promote the 
interests of the Mount Vernon cause. 
He has generously accepted the invitation. 

Since the last report made by the la- 
dies, several new associations have heen 
formed in Pennsylvania; also in Dela- 
ware. Ladies of influence are using their 
best exertions to form an Association in 
St. Louis !|—we have the same account of 
Mobile and of Mississippi. Distinguish- 
ed citizens in New York are taking the 
first steps towards forming an Association 
in that City. Washington Irving has 
consented to be their chairman. 





We are anxious to preserve the follow- 
ing exquisite poetic gem and we know of 
no better setting for it than our Editor’s 
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sweet conception of “ Babie Bell.” 


Have you not heard the Poet tell 
How came the dainty babie Bell 
Into this world of ours ? 
The Gates of Heaven were left ajar: 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes 
She wandered out of Paradise! 
She saw this planet, like a star, 
Hung in the depths of purple even— 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 
O’er which the white-winged Seraphs, go, 
Bearing the holy Dead to Heaven! 
She touched a bridge of flowers—those feet, 
So light they did not bend the hells 
Of the celestial asphodels ! 
They fell like dew upon the flowers ! 
And all the air grew strangely sweet! 
And thus came dainty babie Bell 
Into this world of ours! 


She came and brought delicious May! 
The swallows built beneath the eaves ; 
Like sunbeams in and out the leaves, 

The robins went, the live-long day ; 

The lily swung its noiseless bell, 

And o’er the porch the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine! 

O, earth was full of pleasant smell, 

When came the dainty babie Bell 
Into this world of ours! 


O babie, dainty babie Bell! 

How fair she grew from day to day! 

What woman nature filled her eyes. 

What poetry within them lay! 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 
So full of meaning pure, and bright 
As if she yet stood in the light 

Of those oped gates of Paradise! 

And we loved babie more and more : 

O never in our hearts before 

Such holy love was born ; 

We felt we had a link between 

This real world and that unseen— 
The land of deathless morn! 

And for the love of those dear eyes, 

For love of her whom God led forth— 
The mother’s being ceased on earth 

When babie came from Paradise! 

For love of him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain; 


We said, Sweet Christ !—our hearts bent down 


Like violets after rain ! 
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Table, where its beauty may be admired 
by others. It is from the pen of T. B. 
Aldrich and is entitled “The Poem of a 
little Life that was but three Aprils 
long.” If Mr. Aldrich writes nothing 
more, he will yet deserve to be ranked 
among the true poets of our day for his 
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And now the orchards which were once 
All white and rosy in their bloom— 

Filling the crystal heart of air 
With gentle pulses of perfume,— 

Were thick with yellow juicy fruit; 

The plums were globes of honey rare, 

And soft cheeked peaches blushed and fell! 

The grapes were purpling in the grange ; 

And Time wrought just as rich a change 
In little babie Bell! 

Her petit form more perfect grew, 

And in her features we could trace, 
In softened curves, her mother’s face. 

Her angel nature ripened too. 

We thought her lovely when she came, 
But she was holy, saintly now— 
Aronnd her pale and lofty brow 

We thought we saw a ring of flame! 


Sometimes she said a few strange words 
Whose meanings lay beyond our reach: 

God’s hand had taken away the seal 
Which held the portals of her speech ! 

She never was a child to us; 

We never held her being’s key ! 

We could not teach her holy things; 

She was Christ’s self in purity ! 

It came upon us by degrees; 

We saw its shadow ere it fell, 

The knowledge that our God had sent 

His messenger for babie Bell ! 

We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, 
And all our thoughts ran into tears ! 
And all our hopes were changed to fears— 

The sunshine into dismal rain ! 

Aloud we cried in our belief— 

“ O; smite us gently, gently, God! 
Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 
And perfect grow thro’ grief!” 

Ah, how we loved her, God can tell; 

Her little heart was cased in ours— 

They’re broken caskets—babie Bell ! 


At last he came, the messenger, 

The messenger from unseen lands ; 
And what did dainty babie Bell ? 
She only crossed her little hands ! 
She only looked more meek and fair! 
We parted back her silken hair ; 

We laid some buds upon her brow— 
Death’s bride arrayed in flowers ! 
And thus went dainty babie Bell 

Out of this world of ours! 





We welcome to our table the Southern 
Parlor Magazine—a beautiful monthly 
published at Memphis, Tenn., and filled 
with choice indigenous literary material. 

We notice also with pleasure a marked 
improvement in the externals of the Ka- 
lew#oscope,on whose increasing success we 
congratulate the gifted lady who edits it, 
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Potices of Bem Works. 


A Discourse on the Ethics of Christianity, 
Delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Richmond. By W.C. Rives, 
Esq. Richmond: John Nuwlan. 1856. 


This admirable effort of a highly cultivated 
and vigorous mind has already met with the 
warmest praise at the hands of discerning crit- 
ics, and we are but repeating the general opin- 
ion when we say that for breadth of views, fair- 
ness and closeness of reasoning, and a rare af- 
fluence of diction, it may challenge comparison 
with any polemical paper of the century. Long 
known to the world for his senatorial and diplo- 
matic services, Mr: Rives has exchanged the 
stormy scenes of public life for the studious se- 
clusion of the country, and has—to the regret 
of those friends who could wish that his talents 
yet adorned the councils of the nation—attain- 
ed the condition for which Bolingbroke affected 
to sigh, that of “ looking down from the heights 
of philosophic retirement upon the tumults of 
civil conflict and the buzz of angry politicians.” 
If anything could reconcile them to this with- 
drawal, it would be the gratifying consciousness 
that Mr. Rives is devoting the leisure thus af- 
forded him, in the intervals of agricultural em- 
ployment, to intellectual labors such as the Dis- 
course before us. It is understood that he is 
engaged in writing the Life of James Madison— 
a task for which his intimate personal acquain- 
tance with that great man and his large politi- 
cal knowledge render him peculiarly well fitted. 
We trust that in addition to this work, Mr. Rives 
will collect for publication the many valuable 
essays and discourses heretofore given by him 
to the country in the perishable form of pam- 
phlets—so that they may be preserved in the li- 
braries of all who value sound scholarship and 
profound historical criticism. 


THe Lire anp Works or GortHEe: With 
Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries. By 
G. H. Lewes. In two Volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


Though numerous works concerning the life 
of the great master of German Literature have 
appeared of late years in England and the 
United States, it is remarkable that heretofore 
we have had no complete biography of him. 
Mrs. Austin’s “‘ Characteristics,” Eckermann’s 
“Conversations,” the “Correspondence be- 
tween Schiller and Goethe” and the autobio- 
graphical memoir entitled “ Poetry and Truth 
from my Life’’—all these fail of presenting a 
perfect.and satisfactory record, and Mr. Lewes 
has the advantage of a priority in entering fully 


upon subject of great interest to the literary 
world. A diligent student, possessing an easy 
and elegant style, with tastes and feelings in 
unison with the task he has undertaken, Mr. 
Lewes has produced a work which will have 
a permanent place in the literature of his coun- 
try. We rest content with saying thus much 
at the present moment, as we shall ere long 
devote a considerable space to a thoughtful ex- 
amination of his volumes. 


The press of J. C. Derby of New York (now 
Derby & Jackson) has lately put forth some 
volumes of no ordinary excellence. Among 
these is one entitled “ Jackson and New Or- 
leans,”’ presenting an authentic narrative of the 
memorable battle of the 8th of January, 1815, 
by Alexander Walker of the New Orleans daily 
press. It is a stirring narrative in which the 
achievements of our army are told with energy 
and fidelity, while full justice is rendered to the 
ill-fated Packenham and the gallant soldiery he 
led up to those terrible batteries which spread 
death and desolation in their ranks. “ The 
Camp Fires of the Red Men,” by J. R. Orton, 
is another of Derby’s publications, of less merit. 
It is story of love and slaughter, a hundred 
years ago, not kept within the strictest bounds 
of probability, and full of diabolical Spaniards 
and bloody-minded Indians, whose adventures 
afford the opportunity for thrilling description 
and may interest the [reader who loves the ro- 
mantic and the exciting. 


The Quarterly Law Journal is the title of a 
new legal periodical the first number of which 
we have just received from the publisher, Mr. 
J. W. Randolph of this city. It is under the 
editorial conduct of A. B. Guigon, Esq., a mem- 
ber of the Richmond Bar, who brings to his la- 
borious office ability and zeal, and a strong 
corps of contributors, comprising some of the 
most learned legal gentlemen in the State, is 
enlisted in its support. The Journal is full of 
valuable material and ought to be in the hands 
of every lawyer. Its typography is all that 
could be desired. 


Messrs. Dix & Edwards of New York city, 
the publishers of Putnam's Monthly. continue 
to issue regularly their excellent reprint of 
Dicken’s Household Words, in exact imitation 
of the original. We commend it as a work of 
great interest, though sometimes containing ar- 
ticles objectionably colored by English preju- 
dices. 
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